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Underconsumed 

The article by Paul Demarty, 
‘Rudeness and revolution’ is 
disingenuous ( Weekly Worker July 
4). He has neglected to tell us that the 
CPGB and, specifically, their in-house 
Marxist economic theoretician, Hillel 
Ticktin, have almost exactly the same 
line on the tendency of the falling 
rate of profit (TFRP) as Peter Taaffe 
of the Socialist Party/Committee for 
a Workers’ International (and the 
Alliance for Workers’ Liberty) and it 
is this he wishes to defend. 

In fact, Bruce Wallace deals 
with Ticktin and underconsumption 
generally in his blog piece, ‘Focus 
on prominent underconsumptionists: 
Hillel Ticktin’ (http://tinyurl.com/ 
ticktin). If you look at the comments 
on the blog, you will see that, in 
discussing the video of last year’s 
Communist University, he says: 
“Then, in response to a challenge on 
the rate of profit from the floor, he 
describes believers in Marx’s theory 
of crisis as being members of a cult\ 
Clearly even in the CPGB there must 
be some members who can’t swallow 
Hillel’s nonsense.” Unfortunately, the 
CPGB has no such critical members. 
That challenge (for the second year) 
was made by yours truly and the cult 
referred to is obviously Socialist Fight. 

Paul attempts to denigrate the 
theory of the falling rate of profit. Let 
us first of all set out the proposition 
according to Marx: 

“The progressive tendency of 
the general rate of profit to fall is, 
therefore, just an expression peculiar 
to the capitalist mode of production 
of the progressive development of 
the social productivity of labour. 
This does not mean to say that the 
rate of profit may not fall temporarily 
for other reasons. But proceeding 
from the nature of the capitalist 
mode of production, it is thereby 
proved a logical necessity that in its 
development the general average rate 
of surplus value must express itself 
in a falling general rate of profit. 
Since the mass of the employed 
living labour is continually on the 
decline, as compared to the mass of 
materialised labour set in motion by 
it - ie, to the productively consumed 
means of production - it follows that 
the portion of living labour, unpaid 
and congealed in surplus value, must 
also be continually on the decrease 
compared to the amount of value 
represented by the invested total 
capital. Since the ratio of the mass 
of surplus value to the value of the 
invested total capital forms the rate of 
profit, this rate must constantly fall” 
(Capital Yol 3, chapter 13). 

TFRP is the central plank of 
Marx’s revolutionary economic 
theories. He formed his theory in 
opposition to the closely related 
theories of the so-called ‘iron law of 
wages’ and underconsumptionism, 
and sharply counterposed TFRP to 
them. He did not have several theories 
of capitalist crisis, he had one: TFRP. 


Marx attacked the ‘iron law of wages’ 
in two lectures to the International 
Working Men’s Association in 1865. 
As the Irish Workers Group say in 
Connolly: a Marxist analysis , “The 
argument was that the ‘iron law’ 
meant the absolute immiseration of 
the working class, which led to a 
lack of demand for commodities and 
hence a crisis pushing prices below 
the value of commodities, finally 
squeezing profits.” 

This is closely allied to 
underconsumptionism. Of course, 
it has an immediate reformist 
implication: there is a Keynesian 
solution to the crisis of capitalism. All 
we need to do is raise wages and pump 
more money into the economy and the 
crisis will be solved. Hillel is forever 
telling us that there is plenty money 
available, but the capitalists just won’t 
invest. So implicitly all we have to 
do is force them to do so or get the 
government to do so on their behalf. 
Because this is the case, it is impossible 
that imperialism will embark on World 
War III, he confidently assures us in a 
logical reformist extension. 

It is this reformist conclusion that 
Bruce Wallace has correctly identified 
in the line of both the CWI and the 
CPGB. The notion that they won’t 
invest because the rate of profit is too 
low is beyond them both. 

Ludicrously, Paul tells us: 
“The idea that the falling rate of 
profit interpretation has a total 
monopoly on orthodoxy, and that 
underconsumptionism necessarily 
equals reformism, dates not from the 
1860s, but the 1970s, and emerges 
wholly out of post-New Left trends 
in Marxist economics.” 

Well, we already have Marx 
putting that ‘interpretation’ on it in 
1865. Now scroll on 10 years and he 
is at it again in the Critique of the 
Gotha programme : 

“It is well known that nothing of 
the ‘iron law of wages’ is Lassalle’s 
except the word ‘iron’ borrowed from 
Goethe’s ‘great, eternal iron laws’. 
The word ‘iron’ is a label by which the 
true believers recognise one another. 
But if I take the law with Lassalle’s 
stamp on it, and consequently in his 
sense, then I must also take it with his 
substantiation for it. And what is that? 
As Lange already showed, shortly after 
Lassalle’s death, it is the Malthusian 
theory of population (preached by 
Lange himself). But if this theory is 
correct, then again I cannot abolish 
the law, even if I abolish wage labour 
a hundred times over, because the law 
then governs not only the system of 
wage labour, but every social system. 
Basing themselves directly on this, the 
economists have been proving for 50 
years and more that socialism cannot 
abolish poverty, which has its basis in 
nature, but can only make it general, 
distribute it simultaneously over the 
whole surface of society!” 

Marx spends 50 pages in volume 
3 of Capital explaining this tendency 
and the countervailing factors, which 
partially and temporarily offset this 
“single most important law of political 
economy”. Lenin cites the falling rate 
of profit in the imperialist countries 
as the reason for the development of 


monopolies and foreign investments 
a little before the 1970s. Trotsky’s 
theory of uneven but combined 
development explained that the rate 
of profit had to be taken globally in the 
epoch of imperialism. It is impossible 
to judge by national statistics, which 
might prove that the rates of profits 
are rising in individual countries. This 
was the crass error of Bill Jefferies, 
whose misjudgement of the nature 
of the 2007-8 crises was so famously 
wrong because he relied on national 
statistics. 

The point about TFRP is that it 
is a revolutionary theory: capitalism 
is in crisis because it has these fatal 
structural flaws; private ownership of 
the means of production and a system 
of production for individual profit 
which has this inescapable tendency 
to fall and halt production through 
lack of investment. Only a rationally 
planned socialised economy based on 
production for need will overcome the 
ever recurring crises of capitalism. 
War on a global scale is the only thing 
that will temporarily solve this crisis 
for the capitalists; a much smaller 
group of monopoly capitalists will 
now have their profits rates restored 
before they fall again and the next 
conflagration is prepared. 

That is the history of the 20th 
century. The same iron laws apply to 
the 21st. 

Gerry Downing 

email 

Causes of crisis 

Paul Demarty is right in what he says 
in relation to the role of the rate of 
profit and crises. In Value, price and 
profit , Marx says that, unlike the value 
of labour-power, there is no minimum 
for the rate of profit. In Capital , 
volume 3, he writes: 

“The average rate of interest 
appears in every country over fairly 
long periods as a constant magnitude, 
because the general rate of profit 
varies only at longer intervals - in 
spite of constant variations in specific 
rates of profit, in which a change in 
one sphere is offset by an opposite 
change in another. And its relative 
constancy is revealed precisely in 
this more or less constant nature of the 
average, or common, rate of interest” 
(www.marxists.org/archive/marx/ 
works/1894-c3/ch22.htm). 

On that basis, how on earth can a 
rate of profit which has no minimum, 
and which varies only at longer 
intervals in any sense be considered 
to be the cause of crises, particularly 
those associated with the short-run 
business cycle? It isn’t, and Paul 
is right that Marx sets out various 
causes of crises, and different types 
of crises, differentiating between 
overproduction of commodities, over¬ 
accumulation of productive capital, as 
well as between these economic crises 
and purely financial crises emanating 
within the circuit of money. 

But, even in relation to the 
falling rate of profit, there are 
numerous misunderstandings. Marx 
himself, of course, set out a series 
of countervailing tendencies that 
those who mechanically refer to 
the falling rate invariably ignore or 
dismiss. Some of these countervailing 
tendencies are themselves inextricably 
linked to the causes of the falling 
rate itself. For example, the falling 
rate results from the rising organic 
composition of capital. But, Marx 
points out that the other side of this is 
that productivity rises, so that both the 
value of labour-power falls, increasing 
the rate of surplus value, and the cost 
of constant capital falls, so that part of 
the denominator of the rate of profit (s/ 
c+v) falls, so that the rate rises. 

Secondly, the assumption is that 
the organic composition of capital 
within the economy as a whole rises. 
That would be the case if existing 


capitals became ever larger, but that 
simply does not happen. Marx, in 
volume 1, sets out that alongside 
the concentration and centralisation 
of capital also goes a process of its 
fragmentation. Parts of that capital 
are split off to form new businesses, 
new capital are created from outside 
and so on. Not only is there no reason 
why these new capitals should have 
the same high organic composition of 
existing capitals, but in general they 
will not! 

A new business in a new industry 
will tend to have a low organic 
composition. A lot of its capital will 
be employed on high value, complex 
labour involved in research and 
development of the product, etc, 
whilst production runs will be small, 
and mostly involving low levels 
of capitalisation. If we look at the 
modem economy, it is dominated by 
such enterprises. The most valuable 
company is Apple - a company 
that did not exist 30 years ago, and 
most of whose capital goes into the 
employment of high-value complex 
labour to develop and design new 
products, new software and so on. 
But Microsoft is perhaps even more 
an example of such a company. 
The new firms in the industries of 
biotechnology, gene technology and 
nanotechnology could also be cited. 

It is perhaps no wonder then 
that, although there have been these 
theories that try to explain a non¬ 
existent global crisis of capitalism on 
the basis of a falling rate of profit, in 
fact even in the US the rate of profit 
has been rising over the last 30 years, 
whilst the global rate of profit has been 
rising even more. 

But Marx himself made a huge 
mistake in relation to the falling 
rate of profit, as I have pointed out 
elsewhere. He argues that there is a 
limit to the countervailing tendencies, 
because there is a limit to how much 
relative surplus value can be extracted 
during a single day. His argument is 
basically that 24 workers producing 
just one hour of surplus value create 
more surplus value than one worker 
even producing 23 hours of surplus 
value. His argument relies on there 
being only 24 hours in a day. 

But this is wrong, according to his 
own theory. It is true that there are 
only 24 hours of concrete labour in a 
day, but the amount of abstract labour 
in a day is essentially limitless. Any 
particular concrete labour is a multiple 
of simple, abstract labour. Exactly 
what that multiple is, Marx says, can 
only be determined in the marketplace 
by what consumers are prepared to 
pay for its product. 

On that basis, an hour of David 
Beckham’s labour might be the 
equivalent of 1,000 hours of simple 
abstract labour. In that case, there 
are 24,000 hours of abstract labour 
in a Beckham day. Consequently, one 
Beckham working just a two-hour 
day could produce far more surplus 
value than 100 workers doing an 
eight-hour day. 

Consequently, if the same capitalist 
development that results in a higher 
organic composition of capital also 
results in a shift away from unskilled 
labour to skilled, complex labour, it 
is quite likely that what we will see is 
not a tendency for the rate of profit to 
fall, but for it to rise. 

Arthur Bough 
email 

I started it 

I read with interest Paul Demarty’s 
article about the debate within the 
CWI concerning the tendency for 
the rate of profit to fall as the main 
cause of capitalist crisis. This debate 
was started after my letter and a reply 
by Peter Taaffe was featured in the 
April 2012 edition of Socialism Today 
(www.socialismtoday.org/157/profits. 


html). 

A key statistic in understanding this 
debate is that there is more than £800 
billion sitting idle in the bank accounts 
of the top 200 FTSE companies. At the 
same time, the controversy over the 
rate of profit was one of the reasons 
why Marxist economic expert Mick 
Brooks and City analyst Bob McKee 
left Socialist Appeal. 

These two economists each wrote 
their own books on the subject. 
Capitalist crisis: theory and practice 
by Mick Brooks, and The great 
recession: profit cycles, economic 
crisis - a Marxist view by Bob McKee 
(pen name Michael Roberts). In reply 
to these books, Rob Sewell, editor of 
Socialist Appeal , had three articles 
featured in the International Marxist 
Tendency’s In Defence of Marxism 
quarterly theoretical magazine. In 
these three articles, Rob Sewell 
argues that capitalist crisis is caused 
by overproduction, not the tendency 
for the rate of profit to fall. 

The question is this: is the £800 
billion cash pile due to overproduction 
in the form of overcapacity, or is it 
due a falling or low rate of profit? 
Some might answer that Marx would 
argue that in 2013 we have an over¬ 
accumulation of capital, which needs 
to be destroyed before the rate of 
profit can increase. This destruction 
of capital occurred during World War 
II, but for the time being, a third world 
war is ruled out, although ‘minor wars’ 
are still possible. 

So an alternative method is needed, 
similar to what Thatcher did to British 
industry during the early 1980s, but 
this time centred on the Brics, with 
China being a prime candidate for 
factory closures and destruction of 
capital. 

John Smithee 

Cambridgeshire 

Lunatic asylum 

Hillel Ticktin belongs to the school 
of pre-energy economics in which 
we find Marxists and all mainstream 
bourgeois economists, whether 
they are Keynesians or advocates 
of the free market (‘Unforeseen 
consequences’, July 4). Pre-energy 
economists, including Marx, did not 
take into consideration the role of non¬ 
renewable energy in the development 
of modem society. Although still the 
best critique of capital, Marx excludes 
the role non-renewable energy played 
in the development of capitalism. 

Ticktin continues with this 
tradition, which leads him and 
Nobel prize winner Paul Krugman 
to misunderstand the true nature of 
the present crisis of capitalism. Both 
Krugman and Ticktin believe it is 
possible for capitalism to get out 
of this global economic slowdown 
by spending. This is what Krugman 
argues in End this depression now and 
his updated The return of depression 
economics . The main difference 
between Krugman and Ticktin is 
that the latter concludes that leaving 
the depression would strengthen the 
working class and weaken the mling 
class. 

In his article, ‘From finance capital 
to austerity muddle’ (June 14), Ticktin 
claims that, although “it is possible to 
get out of the present downturn, that 
will not happen, because ultimately 
this would be suicide on the part of the 
capitalist class”. No doubt professor 
Krugman is oblivious to professor 
Ticktin’s theory that economic 
recovery poses a great threat to 
capitalism. This lunatic asylum shared 
by Ticktin and Kmgman stems from 
the fact that they regard the present 
crisis as essentially a crisis of finance. 
The only way economic recovery 
poses a threat to capitalism is that, if 
it were possible, it would be hugely 
inflationary because of the restrictions 
on oil production resulting from its 
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global peak. 

The real nature of this crisis 
escapes them, and is rooted in the 
fact that the global oil industry is 
entering the historical period of 
peak oil production. Expensive 
energy with oil trading at over $100 
per barrel has led to a slowdown 
in the world economy. From here 
on out, economic recovery leads to 
recession, as it places pressure on oil 
prices in a situation where supply is 
struggling to grow. With the peaking 
of global production, circa 2005-08, 
there is no way back to the boom 
years for capitalism. The historic 
transition from cheap energy to 
expensive energy has put the brakes 
on economic growth. 

Tony Clark 
London 

United party 

I am honoured, and absolutely 
delighted, to have been chosen as 
Rugby Trade Unionist and Socialist 
Coalition prospective parliamentary 
candidate for the next general 
election after an exhaustive selection 
process. Rugby Tusc asked for 
nominations from supportive local 
trade unions - the RMT railway 
workers union and the firefighters 
union, the FBU - as well as all our 
own members. I was nominated and 
subsequently selected at a meeting 
in mid-June, a decision that was 
endorsed by the Tusc national 
steering committee last week. That 
is why we are now able to announce 
the decision publicly. 

When I think that Rugby Tusc was 
only set up in March 2011, as a result 
of a decision of Rugby Against the 
Cuts to promote anti-cuts candidates 
across Rugby, then I find it hard 
to believe we have a local branch 
capable of standing candidates in 


every part of the town, as we did in 
the council elections this May, but 
can also now, at a relatively early 
stage, commit to standing in the 
general election as well. Quite an 
achievement! 

Rugby Tusc has, in reality, become 
the active mouthpiece of the local 
anti-cuts movement. But Tusc is 
more than just a leader in the fight 
to oppose the horrendous cuts to 
public spending we have to endure. 
We have been actively campaigning 
on a number of issues, including local 
NHS cuts, library closures, youth 
unemployment, attacks on private and 
public sector pensions, welfare cuts, 
and in support of same-sex marriage. 
We have also been actively involved 
in specifically local issues, including 
campaigns to save the Lampworks 
recording studio and to prevent the 
Sheaf and Sickle pub from being 
turned into a private dwelling. 

It is because we are active that I 
feel so proud to have been selected 
to stand for parliament. Tusc is 
establishing itself as the main 
opposition locally to the vicious 
attacks that the working class 
increasingly faces from the Tory- 
Lib Dem government - with little 
or no opposition from Labour. I 
will work to build on this and help 
to create a real alternative to all the 
establishment parties by 2015. 

Tusc is determinedly and boldly 
socialist, and our policies reflect 
that. Standing in the general election 
gives us a further opportunity to build 
a socialist alternative to the other 
parties - a new Left Party committed 
to equality, workers’ and consumers’ 
control of public services and industry, 
that opposes capitalism, greed, racism 
and discrimination in all its forms. 

We will work with other 
progressive forces to help build that 


new party of the left - including the 
recently formed Left Unity project, 
which aims to achieve the same thing, 
and now has a group in Rugby. I am 
involved with both Tusc and Left 
Unity, and I will work to help bring 
the two closer together. There is an 
urgent need for a new socialist party, 
and I see my role as trying to help 
create that by building a strong local 
movement for socialism. 

Pete McLaren 
Rugby 

Principled 

I very much enjoyed reading Peter 
Manson’s article, ‘Government 
communists turn to witch-hunting’ 
(Weekly Worker July 4). 

I would like to suggest, however, 
that he looks at the website 
African Workers Organiser of the 
International Socialist Organisation 
(Zimbabwe). Although its main 
document is dated 2010, I feel that 
much of it is still relevant. 

The ISO was originally part 
of the Socialist Workers Party’s 
International Socialist Tendency, 
but they broke with the SWP in a 
very principled way. They are now 
affiliated to the FLTI (International 
Leninist Trotskyist Faction). This 
organisation is based in Argentina 
and is closely allied to the Japan 
Revolutionary Communist League. 

There is one thing I would like to 
make clear. In the ISO document you 
will find an item stating that the South 
African organisation, the Workers 
International Vanguard League, are 
also affiliated to the FLTI. I should 
tell you that some months ago the 
WIVL left the FLTI. I am very 
pleased that they did, as they were a 
nasty group of sectarians. 

John Robinson 
South London 


Summer Offensive 

An expanded paper 
seeking new supporters 


A s comrades will read in 
this issue of the paper, the 
central committee of the 
Socialist Worker Party has made 
moves to ensure that not only the 
crisis engulfing its ranks does not 
subside, but that it is actually given 
fresh impetus. Incredible. If these 
people were being subsidised to 
destroy the organisation they are 
supposed to be the custodians of, 
they could not do a better job. Of 
course, the frightening thing is that 
they are no doubt quite sincere in 
what they are doing - despite what 
reality keeps shoving in their faces. 

Some of our own comrades 
have been busy this week preparing 
for the SWP’s showcase event, 
Marxism, which starts on July 11. 
This does mean a lot of time and 
effort - a bigger paper to produce 
this week, preparing rooms for 
fringe meetings, drawing up 
briefing sheets, then attending 
sessions themselves, staffing stalls 
and selling papers, etc. The usual 
sort of stuff most of the left does at 
Marxism, in fact. 

Viewed narrowly, this might 
seem a waste of time for the 
Summer Offensive, our annual 
fund drive. Despite the fact that 
thousands attend every year, it has 
never been a money-spinner in that 
sense. Tme, the larger periphery that 
the SWP has normally mobilised 
to this generally impressive event 
would be willing to engage, buy 
papers, badges from our stalls and 
so on. But, apart from a few of the 
newer recmits, SWPers ‘proper’ 
would mostly regard it as a matter 


of revolutionary honour not to take 
our material, let alone buy papers or 
acknowledge that we even existed 
in the same universe. (Although 
it’s a fair bet that hard-nosed SWP 
droids will still account for a good 
percentage of our online readership 
- 10,339 last week, nudged in an 
upward direction by the appearance 
of new SWP material on our site, no 
doubt.) 

Those party newbies who might 
shoot the breeze with comrades 
on our stall would soon be hauled 
off by a full-timer, ostensibly 
for some pressing organisational 
task. (Normally to be added to the 
already dense flocks of Socialist 
Worker sellers filling every square 
inch of space outside Marxism 
meetings - essential work. As 
readers who have attended will 
be aware, you are just never 
approached to buy a paper, to “join 
the party, comrade?” or to sign a 
petition against the Nazis, Tory cuts 
or bad things happening to good 
people generally). 

If comrades look at the recent 
SWP crisis updates on the CPGB 
site, they will see that there have 
been reports that the numbers 
registered for Marxism are down 
by a half. The likelihood is that this 
softer, more amenable layer will 
not be attending this year, which 
may squeeze sales further (although 
perhaps I’ll be able to report next 
week that our lit flew off the tables, 
as seasoned SWPers developed 
a real thirst for serious ideas and 
answers - as I say, perhaps ...). 

The real way funds are generated 


by events like Marxism is via 
the support our work sparks for 
this paper from comrades who 
appreciate its honest and open 
coverage of this SWP crisis, the 
nature of the debates and sessions 
at Marxism itself, the dynamics 
of the faction fight as it unfolds in 
the organisation, and - crucially - 
the political principles involved. 
Comrades can be assured that next 
week, it is this paper and its website, 
not Socialist Worker , that will cover 
Marxism most comprehensively, 
most honestly and - strange as it 
may seen to some of the people we 
will no doubt be very critical of - in 
the most partisan way. 

We have received an additional 
£2,180 this week, bringing our 
running total to £7,897. A large 
chunk of that new cash will be 
comrades paying their Communist 
University fees. In that regard, 
comrade PK deserves a mention 
for killing all his debts - CU and 
SO - in one dramatic £1,000 swoop. 
Also mentioned in despatches are 
EM (£55 to facilitate our Marxism 
intervention); DV for his regular 
£20; and overseas comrade EJ for 
his PayPal donation - an example to 
many more of you out there, Fischer 
said with some menace ... 

So encouraging, comrades - but 
still a long way to go to hit our 
collective target of £30,000 by 
August 18# 

Mark Fischer 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 14: No forum - CPGB comrades will be at the SWP’s 
Marxism festival. 

Sunday July 21, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional 
Central Committee, followed by open discussion and Capital reading 
group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. This 
meeting: Vol 1, chapter 11: ‘Rate and mass of surplus value’. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Poundland exploiter 

Saturday July 13,12 noon: Anti-workfare protest, Poundland Store, 
Unit 3, 5-8 London Road, Brighton BN1. 

Organised by Brighton Benefits Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/BriB enCam. 

Durham Miners Gala 

Saturday July 13, 8.30am until late: Annual labour movement 
festival. Assemble city centre for march to rally and festival at 
racecourse, Green Lane, Durham. 

Organised by Durham Miners Association: 
www.durhamminers.org/Gala.html. 

No workfare at Homebase 

Saturday July 13,11am: Protest, Willesden Homebase store, 473 
High Road, London NW10. 

Organised by Boycott Workfare: www.boycottworkfare.org. 

Save our NHS 

Wednesday July 17, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Priory rooms, Bull 
Street, Birmingham B4. 

Organised by Birmingham People’s Assembly: www.facebook.com/ 
groups/168838153287776. 

Socialist Theory Study Group 

Thursday July 17, 6pm: Study of Marx’s introduction to the 
Grundrisse (1857). Social centre, Next to Nowhere, Bold Street, 
Liverpool 1. 

Organised by Socialist Theory Study Group: 
teachingandleaming4socialism@gmail.com. 

No to bedroom tax 

Thursday July 18, 6.30pm: Lobby of council, the Guildhall, 
Canterbury. 

Organised by the Canterbury and Whitstable Bedroom Tax Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/groups/122387521280559. 

Tolpuddle festival 

Friday July 19-Sunday July 21: Annual labour movement festival, 
Tolpuddle. 

Organised by the Tolpuddle Martyrs Museum: 
www. to lpuddlemarty r s. org.uk. 

Fighting for socialism in Latin America 

Wednesday June 26, 7.30pm: Public meeting, Apple Tree Pub, 45 
Mount Pleasant, Clerkenwell, London WC1. 

Organised by Rock Around the Blockade: www.ratb.org.uk. 

Woolwich and the war on terror 

Thursday June 26, 7pm: Public meeting, Conway Hall, . ‘Terrorism 
and wars in Muslim countries: is there any connection?’ Speakers 
include: Ken Livingstone, Lindsey German, Joe Glenton. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Stop the cuts 

Saturday July 27,1pm: March and rally, Assembly Stanley Road, 
Bootle (near Falstaff Street) for march to Liverpool city centre. 
Speakers include Bob Crow. 

Organised by Stand Up In Bootle: www.standupinbootle.com. 

National Shop Stewards Network 

Saturday June 29,11am to 5pm: Annual conference, Camden 
Centre, Judd Street, London WC1. Registration: £6. 

Organised by National Shop Stewards Network: 
www.shopstewards.net. 

Remember the International Brigade 

Saturday July 6,12.30pm: Public memorial and celebration, Jubilee 
Gardens, South Bank, London SE1. 

Organised by Lawrence and Wishart: www.lwbooks.co.uk. 

Class Wargames 

Sunday July 7,1pm: Political board games. Firebox, 108 Cromer 
Street, London WC1. 

Playing of Rob Jones’s, Steven Mortimore’s and Simon Douglas’s 
A very British civil war. 

Organised by Class Wargames: www.classwargames.net. 

No to bedroom tax 

Thursday July 18, 6.30pm: Lobby of council, the Guildhall, 
Canterbury. 

Organised by the Canterbury and Whitstable Bedroom Tax Campaign: 
www.facebook.com/groups/122387521280559. 

Remember the Roma genocide 

Friday August 2, 5pm: Second annual remembrance event. Assemble 
Holocaust Memorial Stone , Hyde Park, for march to French embassy, 
58 Knightsbridge, London SW1. 

Organised by 8 April Movement: dale.farm@btintemet. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put the CPGB’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to get in contact. 
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EGYPT 


Two reactionary forces 


Celebrations at the fall of Mursi are understandable, writes Yassamine Mather, but no-one should 
have illusions in the role of the army 



T he demonstrations of millions 
of Egyptians against political 
Islam are of historic importance 
for Egypt, the region and the Islamic 
world - although no-one on the 
left should be surprised by the 
failure of the Muslim Brotherhood 
to maintain power. Having said 
that, the military coup that brought 
down the government of Mohamed 
Mursi presents many dangers for the 
revolutionary movement in Egypt and 
the future of the Arab spring. 

First of all, it should be remembered 
that in December 2011 the Supreme 
Council of the Armed Forces withdrew 
its support from Mubarak, allowing 
a smooth transition of power to the 
interim government. This allowed 
the military to retain its key role in 
the new constitution. Mohammad 
Reza Shalgouni of the Iranian Rahe 
Kargar organisation is surely correct 
when he describes the two military 
interventions in 2011 and 2013 as 
“attempts by the Egyptian army to 
embrace the popular movement in 
order to choke it”. 

This was by no means a 
revolutionary split within the ranks 
of the armed forces, when some might 
have sided with the protestors in Tahrir 
Square. It was a decision made by the 
highest ranks of the military forces in 
conjunction with the secular bourgeois 
democratic leaders and the Salafists. 
So the dangers posed by this military 
intervention should not be ignored or 
underestimated. 

It is understandable that protestors 
on the streets of Cairo and other 
Egyptian towns and cities celebrated 
the downfall of the Brotherhood and 
it is true that demonstrations by 17 
million Egyptians, in the aftermath 
of historic workers’ strikes, played 
a significant role in toppling Mursi. 
This is the first mass movement of the 
Arab working class against political 
Islam and it should be welcomed. 
However, the army’s intervention 
was aimed at halting this movement 


in its tracks. What is surprising, then, 
is the laissez faire attitude of sections 
of the international left, who tailed 
the spontaneity of the demonstrators 
with little analysis or thought - 
just as they did previously when 
demonstrators were supporting the 
Muslim Brotherhood. 

Confusion about Egypt’s 
unfinished revolution is not limited to 
the left, however. Fortunately for the 
revolutionary forces, it also engulfs 
the US administration and its allies: 
ignorant of the region’s history and 
politics, they have veered between 
critical support for/discussions with 
the MB to justifying the military 
coup. The US went into excruciating 
contortions to avoid calling the coup 
a coup. 

Robert Fisk poses the right 
question: “Is this reticence because 
millions of Egyptians demanded just 
such a coup - they didn’t call it that, 
of course - and thus became the first 
massed people in the world to demand 
a coup prior to the actual coup taking 
place? Is it because Obama fears that 
to acknowledge it’s a coup would 
force the US to impose sanctions on 
the most important Arab nation at 
peace with Israel? Or because the men 
who staged the coup might forever 
lose their 1.5 billion subvention 
from the US - rather than suffer a 
mere delay - if they were told they’d 
actually carried out a coup?” 1 

Loss of support 

In order to understand events in Egypt 
we should revisit the main reasons 
why MB came to power; how it was 
that the Brotherhood managed to pass 
a divisive, ‘sharia-based’ constitution; 
why the MB was popular despite 
the neoliberal economic policies it 
pursued, combined with cronyism 
and corruption; why its intransigence 
regarding the imposition of sharia 
law was opposed even by its own 
supporters; and how in the face of 
growing opposition it clung to power. 

There is no denying that in the 
absence of any serious secular 
organisations (most leftwing 


groups were banned, their members 
arrested and in some cases executed) 
at the time of Mubarak’s downfall, 
MB was the largest, best organised 
political force in the country. The 
Brotherhood’s success in forming 
the government should not have been 
interpreted as proof of the popularity 
of political Islam. The electoral 
success of MB was more a reflection 
of the weakness of other political 
forces. It was therefore inevitable 
that, once the MB tried to inject sharia 
law into every aspect of society, it 
lost much of its base. Most bourgeois 
parties that come to power after mass 
protests end up adopting ‘pragmatic’ 
policies, and this was true of MB as 
far as economic and international 
policies were concerned - all talk of 
economic justice was conveniently 
forgotten once negotiations with the 
US were underway. But the rhetoric 
used regarding internal issues was 
uncompromising and in fact became 
more hard-line as time went by. 

MB’s original call was for daawa 
- preaching Islam and encouraging 
‘good religious values’, but this was 
soon replaced with the stated aim of 
creating a sharia-based state under the 
slogan, ‘Islam is the solution’. And 
there was actually little pragmatism - 
in recent months both the language and 
attitude of MB strategists alarmed many 
Egyptians, including a large section of 
those who had voted for Mursi. 

According to Hosameldin Elsayed, 
a writer on political Islam: “The 
group has not lived up to the people’s 
expectations and alienated many of 
the Egyptians by their power-grabbing 
approach and turning a blind eye to the 
rise of hard-liners.” 2 

Just like Ruhollah Khomeini in 
Iran, the Muslim Brotherhood used 
every opportunity to attack the 
democratic gains of the uprising 
that removed Mubarak from power. 
The ‘constitutional decree’ Mursi 
adopted allowed him to modify 
legal proposals in line with sharia 
law. Religious as well as secular 
forces opposed these changes. More 
than 70% of the population refused 
to participate in the referendum to 
approve the constitution. 

There has always been some 
discrimination against the Christian 
(mainly Copt) minority in Egypt - 
constituting 10% of the population, 


Christian community in the Middle 
East. However, in recent months it 
has faced new forms of sectarianism 
and intimidation. In accordance with 
sharia law, financial levies known 
as jizya (originally a 9th century 
form of taxation imposed on non- 
Muslims) were imposed on Copts 
by the Islamic gangs. 

Christians have also suffered state 
persecution. On May 21, a Coptic 
teacher in Luxor was charged with 
blasphemy and insulting Islam on the 
basis of accusations made by three 
of her students. Colleagues and at 
least 10 other students testified in her 
favour, but the courtroom became a 
theatre for fundamentalists, with the 
father of one of the accusers telling the 
press outside the courthouse that “a 
thousand people will die” if such anti- 
Islamic behaviour did not cease. The 
criminalisation of so-called blasphemy 
was part and parcel of the country’s 
Islamist constitution pushed through 
by Mursi and, although the teacher’s 
accusers were Salafis rather than 
MB supporters, the Brotherhood’s 
constitution was blamed for this and 
similar incidents. 

On the economic level, the 
Brotherhood regime stood accused 
of mismanagement. As I wrote last 
week, 3 the main problem is that 
political Islam has no economic 
strategy beyond capitalism and 
defence of private property and, for 
all the talk of ‘social justice’ and 
defending the poor, it was predictable 
that no amount of financial aid from 
the United States, Qatar and Saudi 
Arabia could rescue the economy or 
reduce the disparities between rich 
and poor. 

There are serious food shortages, 
fuel is scarce and the price of 
staple food items is going up daily. 
Extreme poverty combined with mass 
unemployment has given rise to a surge 
in crime. Many Egyptians complain of 
a lack of security. With the continuing 
global economic crisis, some 4,500 
companies have withdrawn from 
Egypt. There are daily strikes by civil 
servants and factory workers and last 
month strikers outside the ministry of 
Islamic culture prevented the Muslim 
Brotherhood-appointed minister from 
entering his office for a fortnight. 

Then in the last week of June, 
Mursi appointed a leading figure 
from the hard-line Islamist group, 
Al-Gamaa al-Islamiya, which 
claimed responsibility for the 
murder of dozens of tourists 
in 1997, as governor of Luxor 
province. Egyptian tourism is not 
doing well, but the appointment 
infuriated tourism workers, 
who blocked the entrance to 
government offices in Luxor. 

Mursi in particular became a 
hate figure for labelling all those 
who opposed him as agents of 
foreign powers. In his last speech 
before the army stepped in he 
lamented: “How can the best of 
leaders make major achievements 
in such a poisonous atmosphere?” 

The situation is still volatile 
and, although MB has lost many 
of its supporters, it can still muster 
sufficient number of protestors to 
create problems for the revolutionary 
movement. Islamist hard-liners are 
very good at playing the victim when 
they are in opposition, but they may 
become ruthless dictators when in 
power. However, MB supporters 
have also been on the receiving 
end - over 50 demonstrators 
taking part in a sit-down 


protest were killed in one incident in 
Cairo. The army is laughably claiming 
that many of them were Syrian 
fighters. 

Army role 

Throughout last week, the Iranian 
regime has been crowing over the 
fact that the Sunni government in 
Egypt collapsed just 12 months after 
its birth, whereas in Iran the Shia 
Islamic Republic has survived for 
34 years. Of course, there are key 
historical differences between the 
two experiences. In February 1979, 
the Iranian masses took to the streets 
and attacked the shah’s repressive 
forces. Prison doors were broken 
down by the crowds and political 
prisoners released. Army garrisons 
were ransacked and the crowds 
took weapons to their homes and 
workplaces. The offices of the shah’s 
secret police were occupied by the 
Fedayeen, and air force cadets turned 
their weapons against their superiors. 

These gains were soon taken 
back by the new regime, but it took 
a while for the religious state to 
rebuild the army and its own militia. 
However, in the immediate aftermath 
of the revolution the army was not 
in a position to intervene and, as a 
result, was not a major player. The 
working class, national minorities 
and women were able to use this 
weakness of the state’s repressive 
forces to organise protests and 
demonstrations. Of course, the new 
religious state was busy building up 
its own military forces and a number 
of factors - including the war with 
Iraq, the treachery of Tudeh ‘official 
communists’ and the Fedayeen 
Majority, who supported the clerical 
regime’s repression of the working 
class, as well as the mistakes of the 
revolutionary left, contributed to the 
eventual defeat. The point is, however, 
that the destruction of the shah’s army 
in 1979 did allow the continuation of 
the revolutionary process. 

In Egypt, on the other hand, the 
army remained intact after the 2011 
uprising and is clearly a key player 
in Egyptian politics. No-one should 
underestimate the dangers it will 
pose once the unity of the pre-June 
30 alliance, based simply around 
the demand for the overthrow of 
Mursi, breaks down and bourgeois 
forces, from Salafists to the National 
Salvation Front, really start competing 
for power • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. The Independent July 4. 

2. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-middle- 
east-23214054. 

3. ‘Not the next stage of the revolution’, July 4. 


Marxism 

fringe 


Egypt, Turkey, Iran: 
The crisis for political 
Islam in power 

Sunday July 14, 5.15pm to 
7.30pm, Bloomsbury suite, 
University of London Union, 
Malet Street, London WC1. 
Speakers: Moshe Machover and 
Yassamine Mather (both Hands 
Off the People of Iran) 

Organised by Hands off the People 
of Iran: www.hopoi.org 
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LEFT 


Nothing revolutionary about a high command coup 

The SWP’s flip-flop on the Muslim Brotherhood reflects a profound crisis of perspectives, argues 

Ben Lewis 



Revolutionary Socialists: tailing 


W hat a difference a year 
makes. Following the 
Egyptian presidential 
elections last summer, it seemed as 
though the Muslim Brotherhood’s 
day had dawned. Yet in the face of 
a seemingly intractable economic 
crisis, the continued existence of an 
all-powerful professional army and 
historically unprecedented displays 
of discontent, the MB was in real 
trouble. Events moved with alarming 
rapidity. To paraphrase Vladimir 
Ilych Lenin’s famous description 
of a revolutionary situation (one, 
incidentally, he drew from Karl 
Kautsky), the masses refuse to be 
ruled in the old way and the rulers 
are unable to rule in the old way. 

Yet in the face of last week’s 
military coup, which all socialists 
and democrats must unreservedly 
condemn, the situation has become 
extremely dangerous. The role of the 
subjective factor in a revolutionary 
situation - the parties, programmes and 
ideas of the masses - is more important 
than ever. And this, as we shall see, is 
the real problem at present. 

One of the many left groups 
operating in Egypt today is the 
Revolutionary Socialists, a sister 
organisation of the Socialist Workers 
Party in Britain. Noting a sharp 
upsurge in strike levels and industrial 
unrest (the highest in the world for 
March-May 2013), SWP member Phil 
Marfleet describes RS as a “national 
organisation” that has become part of 
a “Revolutionary Alternative Front... 
bringing together members and former 
members of the Popular Current, the 
Destour Party, the Socialist Popular 
Alliance, the Strong Egypt Party of 
liberal Islamist Abdel-Moneim Abou 
El-Fotouh... and the 6 April youth 
movement.” 1 

RS and the SWP both greeted the 
military coup as the “next stage” of the 
Egyptian revolution. While they note 
that the army is not exactly a friend of 
the popular masses, and that the army 
attacks on the MB could soon turn on 
the workers’ movement as well, the 
comrades downplay this possibility 
by pointing to the sheer numbers 
that have been mobilised and the 
confidence that they will have gained. 2 

Some RS material does an effective 
job of pillorying the MB in general 
and deposed president Mohammed 
Mursi in particular: the latter has been 
incompetent, has leaned on elements 
of the old Mubarak regime to rule, 
has lorded it over critical voices, 
has capitulated to the International 
Monetary Fund and world capital, has 
failed to meet the social demands of the 
revolution and so on. All good stuff. 

But what none of these articles 
mention, let alone seek to explain, 
is that, just one year ago, the RS had 
actually called for critical support for 
Mursi in the presidential elections - a 
decision backed up by the SWP. Have 
the comrades had a sudden change of 
heart and realised that the MB is a 
reactionary, pro-capitalist, Islamist 
organisation? Surely militant workers 
on the ground have to question RS 
about this too? 

Choosing the 
butcher 

To get the answer, we can turn to 
the very same Phil Marfleet, writing 
in Socialist Worker last June: 
“Revolutionary activists will not 
enjoy voting for Mursi,” he writes. “If 
they do not do so, however, they are 
likely to experience the real nightmare 
scenario - a president cloned from the 
dictator they overthrew last year.” 3 
Yes, you read that right. Mursi 


was supported because he was not the 
candidate of - wait for it - the Supreme 
Council of the Armed Forces , Ahmed 
Shafiq. But now that this very same 
army has taken control against Mursi 
and installed a government of its 
own choosing, the RS and its allies 
welcome this as ... the continuation of 
the revolution that the MB was said to 
prevuiously embody. 

Comrade Marfleet even pointed out 
at the time that the MB was suffering 
“many splits and defections”, as it 
became clear “that they can’t meet 
the people’s needs and expectations”. 
So why sow illusions in it by offering 
critical support? Why not instead 
focus on exposing it to build the sole 
force that can, with time and with 
organisation, deepen the revolution 
and defeat both pillars of Egyptian 
reaction? As one article by an RS 
comrade puts it, revolutionaries must 
“discriminate from the first moment 
between the enemies of the revolution 
and those who wish to complete 
it. This not only means complete 
independence within the movement 
from those opportunists and traitors, 
but also working to expose them and 
their true intentions to the people.” 4 
What a shame that this position was 
not applied last year. 

Had comrade Marfleet or any of the 
others bothered to set out the reasons 
for this change of heart in recent 
articles, then perhaps it could all be 
explained away as part of some finely 
tuned strategy. But I somehow doubt 
it. Confusion on the MB has abounded 
in and around the SWR 

After all, on Twitter and Facebook 
I have seen several SWP members - 
with varying degrees of coherence - 
bizarrely explaining events in Egypt in 
2012-13 through the prism of Russia 
1917. Now I would be the last to deny 
that we cannot learn from history. 
Yet, when you read discussions 
of whether the MB is acting in a 
fashion similar to the Mensheviks 
(a working class organisation!) after 
some of its factional leaders joined 
the provisional government, when 
you read tweets likening recent 
events to the ‘July days’ or you 
listen to SWP historian John Rose 
on Lenin’s Leftwing communism that 
actually focuses mainly on the need to 
reach out to the Muslim Brotherhood 


youth, you cannot but conclude that 
there is something seriously amiss. 
After all, it is not so long ago that the 
SWP as a whole was advocating not 
just a tactical vote for the Muslim 
Brotherhood, or tactical agreements 
on certain demonstrations/rallies, etc, 
but joint party with the MB’s British 
section. John Rees, the most consistent 
advocate of this madness, has long 
since left the SWP. But the spectre of 
Respect still haunts it. To this day, I 
am unaware of any thorough critique 
of this (un)popular frontist adventure, 
even from SWP oppositionists. 

How can it come to pass that 
revolutionary socialists celebrate 
something more analogous to the 
Kornilov coup of August 1917 as 
a “second revolution”? 5 After all, 
if the events of the past week or so 
were more analogous to the summer 
of 1917, then it would actually be 
incumbent upon the forces of the left 
to defend the Muslim Brotherhood 
government from the army coup, not 
to welcome it. But the fact is that we 
are not in such a position. 

The obvious reason why we are 
not is the absence of any serious 
workers’ party. And, as recent events 
have underlined, the SWP is not 
exactly at its strongest when it comes 
to Leninism and the party question. 
It strikes me that two main factors 
underpin the rosy reading of the July 
3 coup: firstly, an misunderstanding 
of the Russian Revolution that sees 
the Bolsheviks as representing a 
small minority party in early 1917, 
rather than a mass party; secondly, 
the notion (prevalent in Trotskyist 
thought more generally) that there 
is something innate to ‘struggle’ and 
‘mobilisation’ (usually, although not 
always, around economic issues) that 
points to, or even presages, working 
class rule and socialism. 

Logic 

It is, of course, true that the masses 
will have had a sense of their own 
power after all that Egypt has been 
through in the last two years. It is also 
true that the revolutionary process is 
not yet over. Up to a third of the entire 
population mobilised. But there can 
be no short cuts to deepening and 
widening the revolution, which is why 
Marxists take strategy so seriously 


and do not rely simply on events 
themselves. 

In this sense, I think the comrades 
of RS are wrong to argue that, while 
the “liberal bourgeois elite wanted to 
use this mass impetus to overthrow 
the rule of the Islamist elite” and the 
remnants of the old regime also see 
a chance to claw themselves back 
into power, “there is a special logic 
to popular revolutions that will not 
submit to the illusions or schemes of 
the liberals or feloul, even if sections 
of the masses were temporarily 
affected by the slogans and promises 
of that elite, just as they were affected 
before by the slogans and promises of 
the Islamist elite” (emphasis added). 6 

Surely history actually shows that 
the opposite is true: in the absence of 
tried and tested, mass organisations 
of the class with clear programmes 
and strategies, anger will be dissipated 
or diverted. There is actually nothing 
automatic about forging our class into 
a party that has the strategy needed to 
win. Disillusionment with established 
parties and state institutions does 
not inexorably lead to socialist 
conclusions. What we do and what we 
say is extremely important. After all, 
it is not so long ago that people on the 
left were swept along by the promises 
of another Islamist figure, ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini in Iran ... 

One quote that is often rolled out 
to purportedly justify the existence 
of an underlying ‘logic of revolution’ 
is from Leon Trotsky’s introduction 
to his epic work, The history of the 
Russian Revolution : 

The masses go into a revolution 
not with a prepared plan of social 
reconstruction, but with a sharp 
feeling that they cannot endure 
the old regime. Only the guiding 
layers of a class have a political 
programme, and even this still 
requires the test of events, and 
the approval of the masses. The 
fundamental political process of 
the revolution thus consists in the 
gradual comprehension by a class 
of the problems arising from the 
social crisis - the active orientation 
of the masses by a method of 
successive approximations. The 
different stages of a revolutionary 
process, certified by a change of 


parties in which the more extreme 
always supersedes the less, express 
the growing pressure to the left of 
the masses - so long as the swing 
of the movement does not run into 
objective obstacles. 7 

In terms of discussing revolutionary 
strategy, this passage itself probably 
warrants an article in its own right, but 
I think it is not without its problems. 
It can be used to dismiss or down¬ 
play the necessity of a mass working 
class party. After all, if the leftwing 
pressure of the masses leads to the 
superseding of a moderate party by a 
socialist party and then the supersed¬ 
ing of that socialist party by a revo¬ 
lutionary socialist party one could be 
forgiven a certain passivity. As long 
as we remain sufficiently extreme our 
time must come. Hence instead of do¬ 
ing what the Bolsheviks actually did 
and organise for the revolution ac¬ 
cording to a definite plan for revolu¬ 
tion, the temptation is to imagine that 
a tiny sect such as the RS in Egypt 
can act as the ‘guiding layer’ that in 
reality does not guide but follows the 
spontaneous movement of the masses, 
who through “successive approxima¬ 
tions” are bound to arrive at the so¬ 
cialist revolution. 

But can it really be argued that 
the shift from Mubarak to Mursi to 
general Sisi represents “successive 
approximations” to the extreme 
left? And even if the forces of the 
left have grown a hundredfold, as 
one would expect, have the myriad 
factions performed well? Have they 
shown great foresight? Have they 
recognised the necessity of organising 
the working class into a Marxist party? 

Showing where a complete 
misunderstanding of events can lead 
we have the SWP’s utter dispensation 
over Syria. For a long time all that 
the SWP could see was an unfolding 
“revolution”. 8 But hang on just one 
second: how does this fit with the recent 
“second revolution” in Egypt? Surely 
Mr Assad will be absolutely over the 
moon about the July 3 coup. After all, 
one of his deadly rivals is the Syrian 
Muslim Brotherhood and we know that 
Morsi not only broke off diplomatic 
relations with Damascus. He also 
turned a blind eye to the thousands 
of Egyptian jihadists who journey to 
fight in Syria. From the standpoint of 
the SWP’s Syrian ‘revolution’ then, 
have we not actually just witnessed 
counterrevolution in Egypt? • 

ben.lewis@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. P Marfleet, ‘The workers advance’ Interna¬ 
tional Socialism July 2013. 

2. Socialist Worker July 9. 

3. http://socialistworker.co.uk/art/28119/Revoluti 
on+continues+beyond+the+poll+in+Egypt. 

4. http://socialistworker.org/2013/06/27/revolu- 
tion-and-counterrevolution-in-egypt. 

5. A similar reflection of the same sort of attitude 
of today’s SWP is that the left’s attitude to the 
French general, Georges Ernest Boulanger, a 
populist figure who in 1890s France gained 

a mass following amongst those alienated by 
parliamentary corruption. Strangely, he enthused 
some in the French movement, including Marx’s 
son-in-law, Paul Fafargue. 

6. http://socialistworker.org/2013/07/05/four- 
day s-that-shook-the-world. 

7. www.marxists.org/archive/trotsky/1930/hrr/ 
ch00.htm. 

8. The SWP has at least recognised that this 
revolutionary process may have been hijacked 
by reactionary elements. Not so Marcus Halaby 
of Workers Power, who invokes the spirit of 
the Red Army in this rather unhinged com¬ 
ment: “And those doomsayers on the international 
left, who have written off the Syrian and Libyan 
revolutions because they have developed into civil 
wars, demonstrate at best naive pacifism or, worse 
still, a cynical realpolitik that can only recognise a 
revolution’s legitimacy if it quickly achieves victory. 
What would they have made of the Russian civil war 
if they had lived through it?” (www.workerspower. 
co.uk/2013/01/the-arab-spring-two-years-on). 
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WOMEN 



Genetic evidence is richer 
than the stale party line 

Chris Knight of the Radical Anthropology Group investigates the SWP’s impoverished debate on the 
Marxist theory of women’s oppression 


A recent article by Nancy 
Lindisfarne and Jonathan 
Neale in the Socialist 
Workers Party’s theoretical journal, 
International Socialism , argues 
that no Marxist should pay serious 
attention to Engels’ celebrated book, 
The origin of the family, private 
property and the state} Engels’ 
text, according to Lindisfarne and 
Neale, is correct to deny that family 
forms are biologically determined, 
but is “deeply flawed” in just about 
every other respect. The authors 
list “a hundred mistakes” made by 
Engels - concluding that just about 
everything he said in the book is 
plain wrong. 

Another article in the same issue - 
this time by Colin Wilson - endorses 
the anti-Engels theme. 2 Wilson slams 
into a previous piece by the SWP’s 
leading spokesperson on gender, 
Sheila McGregor. 3 1 am no fan of 
McGregor, who devoted passionate 
energy some years ago to vilifying 
the Radical Anthropology Group 
in a campaign which eventually 
provoked virtually all the party’s 
anthropologists to resign in disgust. 4 
But, strange as it may seem, I now 
feel an impulse to defend McGregor 
against her detractors. 


Lindisfarne and Neale dismiss 
Engels in much the same way as 
would any bourgeois cultural theorist. 
On the other hand, Wilson and 
McGregor claim to be inspired by his 
argument that gender equality was the 
norm for humanity everywhere for 
thousands of years, before cattle and 
agriculture led to the establishment of 
the patriarchal family. 

McGregor defends that 
general position, although in an 
unconvincing way, since she relies 
mainly on Chris Harman, ignoring 
debates on such topics among 
professional anthropologists. You 
get the feeling McGregor defends 
Engels not because she understands 
or believes any of it, but only 
because it is the party line. But 
at least McGregor sympathises 
with Engels’ ultimate aim - to 
explode the myth that sexual 
oppression is natural and inevitable. 
Women’s oppression, according 
to Engels, emerged when early 
hunter-gatherer egalitarianism/ 
communism was overthrown 
with the first establishment of 
class society. Wilson explicitly 
attacks McGregor for supporting 
this idea. McGregor’s key claim, 
complains Wilson, is that “human 


sexual behaviour developed in 
an egalitarian and cooperative 
environment”. “In fact,” objects 
Wilson, “there is no evidence for 
such claims”. 

So if humans did not evolve in 
a cooperative environment, under 
what circumstances did we evolve? 
The obvious work to cite, for Wilson 
as for McGregor, is the “extremely 
valuable” research of Chris Harman. 
Harman, we are reminded, argued 
that attempts to reconstruct early 
social relations must always be 
unreliable, because they rest “on 
findings of odd fragments of bone, 
occasional teeth, and small bits of 
rock which may or may not once 
have been tools”. Invoking extant 
hunter-gatherers does not support 
McGregor’s case either, continues 
Wilson. He quotes Eleanor Leacock 
on the Naskapi hunter-gatherers of 
northern Canada: “Naskapi women 
joined in the protracted torture of 
Iroquois prisoners with even more 
fury than the men.” As for sex, 
Wilson cites Engels to the effect 
that “sexual practices in hunter- 
gatherer and horticulturalist societies 
include parents having sex with 
their children, and the capture and 
gang-rape of women by groups of 


young men, one of whom she is then 
forced to marry...” So much for that 
other, better-known Engels, who 
so passionately argued that women 
once enjoyed solidarity, autonomy 
and power! 

Dismissing McGregor’s attempts 
to support Engels with modern 
biology and primatology, Wilson 
identifies with the core claim of 
the French philosopher, Michel 
Foucault. The idea here is that 
everything we imagine to be a 
biological or other scientific fact 
is actually a social construction. 
Wilson claims that Marx and 
Engels had basically the same 
idea, citing as evidence Engels’ 
insistence that family forms change 
over historical time. But Wilson’s 
postmodernist version of Engels is 
an ‘anything goes’ one - changes 
in sexual ‘constructions’ keep 
happening, but they are random, 
based on whoever happens to have 
power at the time, and devoid of 
any underlying logic or reason. 

This, needless to say, is about as far 
removed from the real Marx and 
Engels as it is possible to get. 

Tragic 

All this is tragic for what is left 


of Marxism in the revolutionary 
movement today. Almost equally 
tragic, in my view, are Sheila 
McGregor’s minimalist, slipshod 
attempts at defending Engels. In 
a well-meaning way, she insists 
that contemporary evidence shows 
that humanity lived in “egalitarian 
hunter-gatherer societies with 
non-hierarchical, non-oppressive 
relations between men and women 
... until relatively recently”. But 
unfortunately, McGregor fails to 
discuss or even to mention any 
of Engels’ substantive arguments 
in favour of this idea. This might 
make sense if she merely wanted to 
argue that sexism is not genetically 
determined - that human family 
arrangements are culturally 
variable. But, as Marxists, we are 
surely trying to do more. Engels’ 
own motivation was to discover 
within history the scientific basis 
for communists’ revolutionary 
optimism that a victory for our 
class might lead to society’s 
“return, on a higher level” to the 
egalitarianism of our hunter- 
gatherer past. 

McGregor is technically correct 
to remind us that “there is no 
way back to some ‘golden age’ 
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hunter-gatherer society”. But what 
about the dialectic? There is little 
trace of dialectical thinking in 
McGregor’s view of history. Marx 
died before he could write up his 
anthropological research. However, 
in his famous unsent letter to 
the Russian revolutionary, Vera 
Zasulich, he was explicit that “the 
vitality of primitive communities 
was incomparably greater than that 
of ... modern capitalist societies”, 
and that capitalism’s “fatal crisis” 
would lead to “the return of modern 
society to a higher form of the most 
archaic type”. Aware of how radical 
this argument might sound, Marx 
also insisted that “we must not 
allow ourselves to be alarmed at the 
word ‘archaic’”. 5 

Rosa Luxemburg was 
certainly not “alarmed” at any 
ideas of the “archaic”. In her 
last book, Einfuhrung in die 
Nationalokonomie, she argued 
that “primitive communism, with 
its corresponding democracy and 
social equality [was] ... the cradle 
of social development”. She went 
on to claim that “the whole of 
modem civilisation, with its private 
property, its class domination, its 
male domination, its compulsory 
state and compulsory marriage [is] 
merely a brief passing phase, which, 
because they first formed from the 
dissolution of primitive communist 
society, in future will become higher 
social forms .... A communist 
and democratic society, even if in 
different and more primitive forms, 
embraced the whole long past of 
cultural history prior to present-day 
civilisation. In this way, the noble 
tradition of the ancient past, thus 
holds out a hand to the revolutionary 
aspirations of the future, the circle 
of knowledge closes harmoniously, 
and the present world of class 
domination and exploitation ... 
becomes merely a minuscule 
transient stage in the great cultural 
advance of humanity.” 6 

Readers may recall an article 
I wrote last year on Engels and 
his view that early human kinship 
was matrilineal. 7 Right or wrong, 
for Engels it was no small matter: 
“This rediscovery of the primitive 
matriarchal gens [clan] as the 
earlier stage of the patriarchal gens 
of civilised peoples has the same 
importance for anthropology as 
Darwin’s theory of evolution has for 
biology and Marx’s theory of surplus 
value for political economy. It enabled 
[Lewis] Morgan to outline for the first 
time a history of the family in which 
for the present, so far as the material 
now available permits, at least the 
classic stages of development in their 
main outlines are now determined. 
That this opens a new epoch in the 
treatment of primitive history must 
be clear to everyone. The matriarchal 
gens has become the pivot on which 
the whole science turns; since its 
discovery we know where to look and 
what to look for in our research, and 
how to arrange the results” ( Origin of 
the family). 

McGregor cannot bear to 
mention any of this, presumably 
on the grounds that notions of 
matrilineal kinship or sisterhood 
might foster illusions in distinctively 
female strategies of early human 
solidarity, these in turn dangerously 
reminiscent of‘feminism’. So, 
if it was not women’s solidarity 
which underpinned early human 
gender egalitarianism, what was it? 
According to McGregor it was the 
fact that both sexes do useful stuff, 
combined with the fact it is women 
who get pregnant and give birth - 
‘explanations’ which, if true, would 
lead us to expect women’s liberation 
everywhere on earth. 

McGregor goes on to observe that 
among hunter-gatherers, “childcare 
is a shared responsibility of the 
band, not uniquely of the biological 


parents”. But why not discuss 
how shared parenting might have 
worked? In fact, across currently 
known hunter-gatherer societies, 
a mother’s first choice of reliable 
helper in childcare is likely to be her 
own mother, the children’s maternal 
grandmother. Now consider the 
fact that such help is only available 
if you happen to be residing with 
your mother - that is, if residence is 
matrilocal, not patrilocal. Finally, 
note that wherever residence is 
matrilocal, this must inevitably tip 
the scales toward matrilineal (as 
opposed to patrilineal) descent, so 
that mothers will typically have 
sisters living nearby. 

Aren’t Marxists interested in 
science? Don’t they care about 
the impressive body of genuine 
scholarship which now exists on 
these topics? Readers of this paper 
will not need reminding of the 
central claim made by Engels in 
The origin of the family, private 
property and the state. Engels argued 
that the fundamental institution of 
early human society was not the 
patriarchal family. He argued that 
a woman would give birth and 
raise her children with the support 
of reliable kinsfolk, including her 
own mother, with whom she would 
normally reside after marriage. For a 
woman, there was a huge advantage 
in such ‘matrilocal’ (as opposed to 
‘patrilocal’) residence. It meant that 
a woman could rely on her sisters 
and other relatives - including male 
cousins and brothers - for support 
in the event of a dispute with her 
husband. Residing matrilocally is a 
good way of maximising childcare 
support. It is also a good way of 
minimising the risks of getting raped. 

Engels was right 

Readers of the Weekly Worker might 
be interested to know that Engels, 
as it turns out, got it right. And the 
evidence comes from that dreaded 
science - genetics. Having recently 
got back from the 10th Conference 
of Hunting and Gathering Societies 
(CHAGS) at Liverpool University, 

I can report that a mounting number 
of genetic studies now prove that 
Engels was essentially correct. 812 It 
turns out that over tens of thousands 
of years, hunter-gatherer women in 
Africa were consistently living after 
marriage with their own mother 
instead of moving out to live with 
their husband and his relatives. In 
other words, residence was matrilocal 
rather than patrilocal, as it tends to 
be with pastoralists and farming 
peoples. 13 And, if residence was 
originally matrilocal, then descent - 
as Engels argued - would have been 
biased toward matriliny, too. 

Of course, Engels took his ideas 
largely from the American radical 
lawyer, Lewis Henry Morgan. It is 
theoretically possible that Morgan 
was wrong. But in that case, why 
not do a little up-to-date scientific 
research and explain on what 
grounds and in which particular 
respects you think Engels/Morgan 
erred? I can think of all kinds of 
recent scholarship on these topics, 
not least of which is a volume 
published a few years ago by the 
Royal Anthropological Institute 
and entitled Early human kinship . 14 
Many of the contributors to this 
volume conclude that in one 
respect, at least, Engels got it right 
- early human kinship was indeed 
matrilineal. Another marvellous 
book is biological anthropologist 
Sarah Hrdy’s Mothers and others , 
which argues persuasively that 
collective childcare was the 
fundamental development which 
made us psychologically and 
emotionally ‘human’ in the sense of 
being self-aware, capable of seeing 
ourselves as others see us, morally 
conscious and so forth. 15 Something 
strikingly similar was central to 


Engels’ thought. 

Yes, Engels got lots of things 
wrong. Maybe even a hundred things. 
But that is the nature of science. 

What Engels’ SWP critics will not 
tell you is that he seems to have got 
the main things 100% correct. 

Engels’ insights concerning 
women’s solidarity and sisterhood 

- fundamental conditions of 
communism in domestic life - 
also give us clues as to how to 
humanity might be able to end 
women’s oppression. McGregor 
quite rightly says that the solution 
to the problem of domestic labour 
and women’s oppression requires 
“the socialisation of reproduction”. 
But what exactly is meant by this? 
Communal canteens and creches 
were attempted experimentally 
many times in the 20th century 

- for instance, in the Israeli 
kibbutzim. But these experiments 
failed to fully transform human 
relations. The reproduction of 
the next generation, the most 
important form of production 

in any society, was still given 
secondary importance compared to 
the production of material goods 
in fields and factories. Engels’ 
point was that prior to “the family, 
private property and the state”, 
humans placed childcare centre- 
stage rather than at the periphery. 

Again, quite rightly, McGregor 
says that “women must look to 
their collective strength as workers 
alongside male workers to bring 
down a society which both exploits 
and oppresses women”. But the 
history of past revolutions shows 
how, again and again, women go 
further than this. From the women’s 
march to Versailles during the 
French Revolution, to the women 
workers who started the Russian 
Revolution in February 1917, 
proletarian women have repeatedly 
done more than just stand 
“alongside male workers”: they 
have been the leaders at the most 
crucial times. 16 

Of course, all these ideas need 
further consideration and debate. 
But if we are to play any role in the 
revolutionary struggles of the 21 st 
century, our starting point, surely, 
must be to develop rather than 
dismiss the most radical insights of 
the Marxist tradition • 
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DEMOCRACY 


Laughable history prod 

Jack Conrad argues that the pre-1917 Bolshevik model of organisation should be properly studied and prope 



D ue to the unresolved crisis in 
the Socialist Workers Party, 
democratic centralism has 
become the subject of much polemic 
and counter-polemic. And not only 
among the ‘usual suspects’. Every 
domesticated leftist, every has- 
been, every renegade, every poseur 
seems to have put their oar in. Eg, 
Laurie Penny, Andy Newman, Mark 
Perryman, Owen Jones, Brendon 
O’Neil, Nick Cohen, Ian Bone and 
John Palmer, to name just a few. 

True to form, in reply to critics 
internal and external, SWP loyalists 
have excused the botched handling of 
the Delta rape case, the exoneration 
by his disputes committee mates, 1 
the rigging of the March special 
conference, the existence of an almost 
Prussian regime of crude censorship 2 
and even lurid threats to unleash “lynch 
mobs” 3 by invoking the organisational 
theory and practice of Bolshevism. 
A theory and practice codified for 
the SWP by Tony Cliff in his four- 
volume Lenin biography (1975-79) 
and subsequently “developed” into a 
defining orthodoxy. 

Recently Alex Callinicos - the 
founder-leader’s disciple, amanuensis 
and effective successor - has written 
two Socialist Review articles to this 
effect. 4 Both were published as part 
of an “ongoing” series of debates on 
the “role of Leninism today”. In an 
attempt to demonstrate commitment 
to open debate the SWP leadership 
gave space to Ian Birchall’s ‘What 
does it mean to be a Leninist?’ 
reply. 5 Meanwhile, however, after 
ominous warnings in Party Notes 
and Charlie Kimber’s decision to call 
an emergency national committee 
meeting, the tyrannical face of the 
SWP leadership was revealed. 

The launch of the unofficial 
Revolutionary Socialism “discussion- 
piece website” was condemned as 
“unacceptable” and instructions were 
issued demanding its immediate 
closure. 6 There followed, as even 
Guardian readers will now know, 
a 26 to six national committee vote 
to suspend four comrades from 
membership. Thankfully much protest 
ensued and the suspensions were 
hastily lifted. The opposition showed 
commendable courage and this is 
to be welcomed. However, another 
debilitating split/purge could still be 
on the cards. 

Bogus 

The main purpose of this article is 
to challenge the claims that comrade 
Callinicos and the SWP leadership 
make about democratic centralism. I 
want to show that his account of the 
organisational theory and practice of 
Bolshevism is almost entirely bogus. 
That, far from guaranteeing unity and 
success, the SWP’s “Leninist model 
of organisation” guarantees disunity 
and failure. Indeed the fact that the 
SWP advertises itself as the Bolshevik 
party of today only serves to drive 
substantial numbers of young activists 
away from authentic Marxism and 
into the essentially futile politics of 
horizontalism. 

Comrade Callinicos begins his 
defence of the SWP leadership by 
recalling how back in 1968 the 
International Socialists, as the Cliffites 
were then known, decided to “adopt 
a Leninist model of organisation”. 
Clearly, the “development” of this 
“model” proceeded not according 
to some preconceived blueprint, but 
through a series of damaging splits, 
bruising faction fights and unplanned 
adaptations. Having suffered too many 
internal disputes, having expelled 


the Right Faction and then Sean 
Matgamna and Workers Fight, having 
lost his former Socialist Worker editor 
and national secretary with the IS 
Faction, Tony Cliff decided enough 
was enough. He clamped down on 
debate, restricted minority rights 
and created a self-perpetuating full¬ 
time apparatus (ie, people who were 
dependent on the organisation for 
obtaining their living). 

Naturally, given his 1968 swapping 
of ‘Luxemburgism’ for ‘Leninism’, this 
package of measures was justified by 
maintaining that he modelled them on, 
took inspiration from, located its origins 
in “the way the Bolsheviks organised 
under Lenin’s leadership in the years 
leading up to the October revolution”. 7 

As an aside, comrade Callinicos 
appears to be under severe 
physiological pressure. Showing 
worrying signs of ultra-defensive 
pedantry, he takes issue with 
Ian Birchall, insisting that the 
Bolsheviks served not as a “model”, 
but a “reference point”. 8 Of course, 
the word ‘model’ peppers both his 
contributions. Eg, “When we rallied 
to Leninism in the late 1960s we 
were trying to apply this original 
[Bolshevik - JC] model.” And it has to 
be admitted that “reference point” fails 
to adequately describe how Callinicos 
tells the story of the Bolsheviks as if 
it were the SWP’s own story. The 
Bolsheviks are not treated as a mere 
historical location used to establish 
one’s bearings. 

Anyway, as oppositionist Pat 
Stack has argued, what comrade Cliff 
bequeathed the SWP has become an 
ossified regime which now equates 
democratic centralism with a self- 
serving four-part formula: 

1. A three-month pre-conference 
discussion period, during which 
officially sanctioned factions were 
to be permitted. 

2. A central committee elected by 
a slate drawn up by the previous 
central committee. 

3. A ban on permanent factions. 

4. After a majority vote, no matter 
how slim, has been gained at the 
annual conference, any matter of 
dispute will be deemed to be resolved. 

Hence the SWP’s plans, priorities 
and tactics are supposed to be fixed - 
unless decided otherwise by the CC. 
The SWP’s democratic centralism 
therefore amounts to three months 
of highly restricted “democracy” and 
nine months of “centralism”. 9 In other 
words, the democratic centralism of 
the SWP is bureaucratic centralism. 

The CC in effect constituted itself 
a permanent faction and kept any 
differences which arose within its 
ranks ... within its ranks. Political 
debate that was in the 1950s and 
60s fairly creative had to wither and 
eventually die. CC members came 
to regard the organisation as akin to 
their private property. And, as with 
any board of directors, they needed 
junior managers and a vertical chain 
of command. Inevitably, district 
organisers were turned into minions of 
the chief executive officer. They were 
appointed by and made accountable 
to the CC. Not elected and recallable 
by the membership (as they had been 
in the International Socialists). From 
what I understand, district organisers 
are now widely despised in the 
branches. As for the grunts on the 
ground, if they have differences they 
are expected to either keep quiet in 
public or parrot the leadership line. 
No wonder so many retreat into total 
passivity. Most ‘members’ do not even 
pay the basic monthly dues. 

Of course, as any half-decent 


From nothing to nothing 

student of the Russian Revolution will 
tell you, the Bolsheviks had a very 
different regime compared to that of 
the SWP. True, Lenin is now famous 
for his 1902-03 advocacy of centralism 
in the Russian Social Democratic 
Labour Party. Under conditions of 
tsarist autocracy there was no other 
effective way of organising. Okhrana 
spies were everywhere. Siberian exile 
was the fate of far too many fine 
revolutionaries. Therefore the RSDLP 
could not play with democracy and 
the regular election of office-holders. 

Instead Lenin proposed the 
publication of Iskra from the safety of 
abroad and the appointment of trusted 
agents who would distribute the paper 
inside Russia. Thereby the foundations 
of the party were to be laid. But, as 
Lars T Lih shows in his magnificent 
study of Lenin’s What is to be done?, 
the aim was not to establish a tightly- 
knit party consisting of professional 
revolutionaries. 10 No, far from it. Lenin 
wanted a Russian version of the German 
Social Democratic Party. That is, a 
mass workers’ party based on a Marxist 
minimum-maximum programme with 
elected officers and a fully accountable 
leadership. Lih describes Lenin as a 
“passionate Erfurtian” (after the 1891 
Erfurt congress of the SDP, which 
adopted the new programme explained 
and elaborated in Karl Kautsky’s The 
class struggle)} 1 

Of course, there is the parallel idea: 
that Lenin feared that workers could 
never grasp Marxist theory and that 
therefore the RSDLP would have to be 
an elitist party run by intellectuals. A 
cold-war myth peddled by rightwing 
academics and repeated, albeit with 
various ifs and buts, by the SWP’s 
Tony Cliff and John Molyneux. Of 
course, where the cold-war right 
paints Lenin as the devil, comrades 
Cliff and Molyneux paint him as an 
angel. Actually though, Lenin, the 


undemocratic leader who supposedly 
worried about the workers because 
of their so-called “natural” reformist 
inclinations, admirably suited both 
sides. The cold-war right wanted 
to show that the undemocratic 
Lenin inevitably led to Stalin, 
while Cliff and co wanted to show 
that undemocratic Lenin led to the 
bureaucratic-centralist regime they 
put in place over the years 1968-75. 

Democracy 

Following the Menshevik conference 
of August 1905 - it met, I think, 
under the deliberately obscure 
title of ‘Southern Constituent 
Conference’ - the Bolsheviks too 
adopted the term ‘democratic 
centralism.’ This was agreed by 
the ‘Majority’ conference held in 
the Finnish town of Tammerfors 
(Tampere) during December 1905. 
The centralism necessary to survive 
against tsarist oppression had to be 
enriched and given far greater scope 
with democracy. Because of the 
revolutionary situation that began 
with the great January demonstrations 
in St Petersburg, there was a massive 
influx into political activity. There 
were countless strikes, street meetings 
and the establishment of hundreds of 
local organisations. Put on the back 
foot, tsarism had to concede a degree 
of political freedom. Lenin seized the 
moment. The working class wanted 
to do away with tsarism and Lenin 
wanted to do everything he could to 
organise the working class towards 
that end. 

Old, secretive methods of work 
had to be immediately superseded by 
the politics of mass agitation, mass 
education and mass initiative. In 
other words, a Russian version of the 
German SDP. Lenin, it hardly needs 
adding, did not have to junk his What 
is to be done? outlook. John Molyneux 


mistakenly writes of Lenin freeing 
himself from the “elitist foundations” 
of What is to be done? 12 No, the plan 
outlined in What is to be done? had 
been vindicated, fulfilled and now was 
the time to move on to better, bigger 
and more audacious things. 

I am not sure exactly where or how 
democratic centralism originated. But 
there are good reasons to believe that 
the source was German. Maybe it was 
Wilhelm Liebknecht, maybe it was 
August Bebel, maybe it was some 
other SDP leader who should be 
credited with inventing the concept. 
I would be interested if any reader 
knows. However, there can be no 
doubt that the “model” for Lenin 
was the SDP. Hence, the Bolsheviks’ 
democratic centralism was a deliberate 
translation of German organisational 
norms into the new, heightened 
conditions 1905 had created in Russia. 

Here is the agreed Tammerfors 
resolution: 

Recognising as indisputable the 
principle of democratic centralism, 
the conference considers the broad 
implementation of the elective 
principle necessary; and, while 
granting elected centres full 
powers in matters of ideological 
and practical leadership, they are 
at the same time subject to recall, 
their actions are to be given broad 
publicity [ glasnost ], and they are 
to be strictly accountable for these 
activities ... 

The conference orders all 
party organisations quickly and 
energetically to reorganise their 
local organisations on the basis 
of the elective principle; while it 
is not necessary for the moment 
to seek complete uniformity of all 
systems for electing institutions, 
departures (two-stage elections, 
etc) from fully democratic 
procedures are permitted only 
in the event of insurmountable 
practical obstacles. 13 

There is another series of facts that 
needs emphasising. From the birth 
of the Bolsheviks in 1903 there was a 
never-ending stream of polemics - and 
not only against opponents such as the 
Cadets, Popular Socialists and Social¬ 
ist Revolutionaries. The Bolshevik 
press was full of criticism of other 
groups in or around the RSDLP: the 
Bundists, Mensheviks, Trotskyites, 
Gorkyites, liquidators, etc, etc. 

More than that. The Bolshevik 
press featured intra-Bolshevik 
debate. Lenin argued with Bukharin 
and Bukharin argued with Lenin. Eg, 
over national self-determination in 
1916 and revolutionary war versus 
the grossly unequal Brest-Litovsk 
peace treaty with imperial Germany 
in 1918. The same went for Lenin and 
Bogdanov, Kamenev, Lunacharsky, 
etc. Sometimes oppositional factions 
were formed. Sometimes they had 
their own publications. Eg, the 
‘left’ communists produced a daily 
paper, Kommunist , under the name 
of the St Petersburg committee and 
the St Petersburg area committee of 
the RSDLP in March 1918. Eleven 
issues appeared. There was certainly 
no three-month limit on the right to 
form factions. 

Regular conferences and 
congresses were held on an annual 
basis. They heard reports from leading 
comrades, registered the changing 
factional balances and agreed 
particular lines of action. But they 
did not close debate. Indeed, though 
the Bolsheviks elected their CC using 
various methods, it is worth noting 
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uces laughable results 

rly understood 


that delegates were in general elected 
according to a proportional principle. 
Not ‘the winner takes all’, as used 
by the SWP for its gerrymandered 
special conference in March 2013. 
Lenin’s tried and tested approach 
of cementing unity through actually 
winning the argument, not merely the 
vote, also applied to central committee 
elections. So, when in March 1918 
Bukharin refused to accept his seat on 
the central committee, he was accused 
of evading his party responsibilities 
and jeopardising unity. There was no 
thought or suggestion that the central 
committee should be monolithic. 
Nor was there any idea that being 
a member of the central committee 
was to commit oneself to some vow of 
collective responsibility and therefore 
silence about political disputes and 
factional alignments. 

Factions were “temporarily” 
banned in March 1921 at the 
10th Congress under conditions 
of working class disintegration, 
imperialist encirclement, renewed 
war threats, Kronstadt and peasant 
uprisings. Despite that, open criticism 
of shortcomings was deemed 
“absolutely necessary”. There were 
also reassurances that inner-party 
democracy would soon be restored 
and that after the emergency situation 
had passed there could once again be 
election by platform. Of course, it 
never happened. Stalin saw to that. 

True, the 3rd Congress of the 
Communist International in July 1921 
agreed the ‘Organisational structure 
of communist parties, the method and 
content of their work’. It demanded 
that affiliated parties “as a whole 
must become a military organisation 
fighting for revolution”. 14 This went 
hand in hand with stipulations that 
would basically impose military 
levels of discipline. Members were 
expected to obey orders and keep 
criticisms of higher bodies strictly 
private: “to weaken or break the 
unity of the common front is the 
worst breach of discipline and the 
worst mistake that can be made in 
the revolutionary struggle.” 15 Granted, 
there is a conventional introductory 
statement stressing that there is “no 
absolute form of organisation which 
is correct for all communist parties 
at all times”. 16 Nevertheless, the 
eclipse of democracy by centralism 
is unmistakable. Obviously Comintern 
was convinced that the decisive 
struggle for power was imminent 
and that communists had to be made 
ready for revolutionary war on an 
international scale. 

Here, perhaps, we find the real 
model, the real point of reference 
for the SWP’s version of democratic 
centralism. Recognising this, 
oppositionist critics have attempted to 
turn the tables on comrade Callinicos 
and his faux orthodoxy. Richard 
Seymour’s rejoinder to ‘Is Leninism 
finished?’ was unflatteringly entitled 
‘Is Zinovievism finished?’ 17 

Grigory Zinoviev is, of course, 
remembered by many on the left not 
as Lenin’s closest lieutenant during 
his years of exile and joint leader of 
the United Opposition, alongside 
Trotsky and Kamenev, in the mid- 
1920s. No, he is remembered as the 
president of Comintern who oversaw 
the ‘Bolshevisation’ of the communist 
parties; an example being the 
‘Organisational structure of communist 
parties, the method and content of then- 
work’ theses quoted above. It has to 
be admitted, however, that Lenin 
and Trotsky undoubtedly approved 
of the 1921 theses. Nevertheless, 


there is a truth in the charge that the 
organisational model copied and 
developed by Tony Cliff, John Rees, 
Martin Smith, Alex Callinicos and 
Charlie Kimber owes rather more to 
the democratic centralism of the early 
1920s than the democratic centralism 
of 1905-08 and 1917-18. 

A further point. The SWP is a tiny 
organisation compared with even 
the smallest Communist Party of the 
1920s. And it is not just a matter of 
crude numbers, but living roots in the 
working class. Moreover, the SWP 
has never operated in conditions 
of illegality or even semi-legality. 
Nor do we stand on the threshold of 
global revolution and international 
revolutionary war. What was 
excusable before 1905 in Russia, what 
had to be reimposed in the 1908-12 
period of tsarist reaction, what was 
understandable with the early 1920s 
Comintern, has no place in the life 
of a propaganda group operating in 
early 21st century Britain. But, of 
course, the explanation of the SWP’s 
bureaucratic centralism lies not in 
objective conditions. It lies in the 
narrow needs of its CC apparatus. 

Projecting 

Alex Callinicos shores up what is a 
very weak argument by projecting the 
SWP back into history. The Bolsheviks 
thereby come to resemble the SWP 
in his account. We are told that the 
Bolsheviks “represented for most of 
their existence before October 1917 a 
small minority of the Russian working 
class”. 18 

Before the 1905 revolution the 
Bolsheviks were the majority faction 
of a proto-party. Marcel Liebman gives 
a figure of 8,400 for the membership 
of the Bolshevik faction in January 
1905. 19 But tsarist terror and oppression 
had till then prevented the working 
class from organising. Nevertheless the 
RSDLP was viewed with sympathy and 
hope by swathes of militant workers 
throughout the Russian empire (there 
were Polish, Lettish, etc sections). 

Once the tsarist state wobbled and 
had to stage a forced retreat, the two 
main factions of the RSDLP grew 
in leaps and bounds. Soviets were 
formed in late 1905 and their debates, 
votes and elections show that both the 
Bolsheviks and Mensheviks competed 
for the loyalty of the working class. 
Eg, the Bolsheviks took the lead in 
Moscow, while the Mensheviks held 
back St Petersburg. A widespread 
demand, especially after the defeat of 
the December uprising in Moscow, was 
for the unity of the two big factions. 
This happened in 1906. By the time 
of the 5th Congress in May 1907 the 
RSDLP had a membership of nearly 
150,000. Suffice to say, unlike the 
4th (Stockholm) Congress, the 5th 
(London) Congress agreed Bolshevik 
resolutions and gave them a central 
committee majority. 

It must also be understood that both 
the main factions remained mass in 
character despite the severe reaction 
imposed by tsarism during 1908-12 and 
despite the arrests, bans and hysteria 
that followed the declaration of war in 
August 1914. Eg, the Bolshevik paper 
Pravda succeeding in getting 5,600 
worker groups collecting money for 
it. An impressive figure that showed 
that the Pravdaists represented four- 
fifths of the politically active workers 
in Russia. The results of elections to the 
tsarist fourth duma in 1912 confirmed 
their growing strength. Out of the nine 
deputies elected from the workers’ 
curia, six were Bolsheviks. A short 
while later, the Bolsheviks secured 


trade union majorities in the two 
capitals of St Petersburg and Moscow. 

Of course, comrade Callinicos 
wants to kid himself that in the 
months from February to October 
1917 the Bolsheviks trampolined from 
marginality to hundreds of thousands 
and a clear majority in the workers’ and 
soldiers’ soviets. Why? Because the 
SWP has always been nothing, today 
is nothing ... but, given some kind 
of sharp upturn in the class struggle 
(Callinicos cites the period 1968-74 and 
the 1984-85 miners’ Great Strike), he 
expects his organisation to mushroom 
into a “small mass party” capable of 
leading the revolutionary overthrow of 
capitalism. He surely needs the myth 
of the Bolsheviks representing “a small 
minority of the Russian working class” 
for most of their existence “before 
October 1917” to give himself hope 
for what is a hopeless perspective. 

Eviscerating 

Of course, here the ‘International 
Socialist tradition’ is far from 
alone on the revolutionary left. 
The Workers Revolutionary Party, 
Militant Tendency, International 
Marxist Group, Workers Power, 
International Spartacist Tendency, 
etc all proclaimed themselves to be 
the unique contemporary embodiment 
of the Bolsheviks and their model 
of democratic centralism. And like 
the SWP, they too have suffered 
one eviscerating split after another. 
All that remains of the ‘Fourth 
International tradition’ is ineffective 
remnants, fragments and sects of one. 

There is a bigger picture too. At 
its peak the ‘international Stalinite 
tradition’ boasted a membership 
counted in serried millions, proudly 
ruled states which included within 
their borders a third of humanity, 
provided inspiration for tricontinental 
national liberation movements and in 
the form of the Soviet Union claimed 
to be on the verge of American levels 
of material wealth. In the authorised 
mythology the credit for this supposed 
“decisive tilt in the world balance 
of forces” 20 was traced back to 
Lenin’s What is to be done? and the 
establishment of a “party of a new 
type” based on democratic centralism 
and “absolute unity of action.” 21 

Now, it hardly needs saying, the 
‘international Stalinite tradition’ is a 
mere husk of its former self. Vestiges 
such as the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain pathetically linger on. 
Other, bigger, relics have morphed 
into left and not so left parties of 
neoliberal capitalism: eg, in Bulgaria, 
Italy, Poland and South Africa. Then, 
of course, there is China. A weird 
social amalgam characteristic of 
a declining capitalism that cannot 
yet be killed and a communism that 
cannot yet be bom. China is a Dengist 
police state whose state-capitalist 
industries are dedicated to exporting 
cheap consumer goods to the west. 
Moreover, a range of top economists 
credit China with being the great hope 
for rescuing the US, EU, Japan, etc 
from stagnation. Testimony, surely, 
of the poverty of bourgeois thought. 

Vacuum 

The collapse of the Soviet empire, 
the general crisis of ‘official 
communism’, the abandonment of 
reforms by reformism and a string 
of working class defeats inevitably 
produced a hubristic capitalist 
triumphalism. The writings of Robert 
Kagan, Francis Fukuyama, Irving 
Kristol and the Project for the New 
American Century being the ‘highest’ 


examples. In that same triumphalist 
spirit Margaret Thatcher coined the 
dour phrase, ‘There is no alternative’. 

But just like nature, politics too 
abhors a vacuum. Sections of the 
revolutionary left have attempted to 
provide an alternative to capitalism 
by promoting ‘broad parties’. Without 
exception these ‘broad parties’ are 
programmatically determined by the 
largely phantom right wing: eg, trade 
union bureaucrats, old Labourites and 
even liberal Islamists. Therefore the 
programmatic alternative to neoliberal 
capitalism amounts to little more than 
a nostalgic looking back to welfare 
capitalism, Keynesianism and the 
post-World War II social democratic 
settlement. Not surprisingly, like the 
SWP, such ‘broad parties’ discourage 
serious debate and are therefore prone 
to shatter once faced with any kind of 
political test. In Britain we have seen 
the Socialist Labour Party, Socialist 
Alliance, Scottish Socialist Party, 
Respect and the Trade Unionist and 
Socialist Coalition. Suffice to say, 
none gained social weight. 

Under these unpromising 
conditions, it has been ephemeral 
anti-capitalist protest movements 
that have captured the attention of 
the media. The ‘teamsters to turtles’ 
demonstration in Seattle coinciding 
with the November 1999 World 
Trade Organisation talks is often 
cited as the starting point. Many 
empty pronouncements about texting, 
emailing and tweeting being the new 
form of making revolution followed. 
However, there is nothing new about 
the dominant ideology of the anti¬ 
capitalist protest movement. It is 
anarchistic and libertarian. Nor is 
there anything new about its dominant 
method of organisation. Despite the 
Guy Fawkes masks, the tents and 
twinkling, horizontalism and action 
by consensus goes back some years. 22 

Reacting to the dehumanising 
bureaucracy of mainstream bourgeois 
society and its reproduction by 
‘official communism’, the labour 
movement and the revolutionary 
sects, there is an understandable 
prejudice against establishing any 
kind of hierarchical organisation, 
enrolling dues-paying members, 
electing office-holders, building an 
apparatus, etc. This type of politics 
is seen as part of the problem. Not 
the solution. So “there is no desire to 
take over the state or to create a new 
party”. 23 Inevitably, however, even 
Occupy and the ‘activist community’ 
find the insistence on unanimity 
frustrating and debilitating. Such 
movements have therefore been 
good at mobilising all manner of 
people around a whole array of 
grievances. But, when asked what 
they positively favour, they display 
a hapless vagueness or descend 
into embarrassed silence. The anti¬ 
capitalist alternative to capitalism 
turns out to be just anti ... and 
nothing comes from nothing. 

And, of course, behind the backs 
of rank-and-file participants decisions 
are made. They have to be, even 
with such limited actions as staging 
a demonstration. Small groups of 
individuals elevate themselves, 
negotiate, try to provide direction, 
agree speakers, talk to the media, etc. 
In 1970 the feminist, Jo Freeman, 
famously wrote The tyranny of 
structurelessness. Reflecting on her 
first-hand experience of the women’s 
liberation movement, she skilfully 
locates the essential problem with all 
such horizontal organisations. The real 
vertical structures remain hidden from 


view and the informal leaders are self- 
appointed and unaccountable. Hence, 
though there is much “motion”, there 
are few “results”. 24 

As for consensus, it too is a form of 
debilitating tyranny. This time not of 
the self-perpetuating central committee, 
but of the atomised ego. In theory any 
crank, scab or paid agent can assert their 
will over an entire group by blocking 
decision-making. Consensus is therefore 
a recipe for paralysis, lowest-common- 
denominator politics and people 
angrily stomping off to do their own 
thing. Bad when it comes to a single¬ 
issue campaign, a strike or a workplace 
occupation. Impossible when it comes 
to organising anything complex. 

And - make no mistake - 
overthrowing capitalism and building 
a new society is a highly complex 
task that will require the formation 
of millions of workers into a political 
party. A political party that must be 
as centralised as necessary and as 
democratic as possible • 
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Opposition flexes its muscles 

The ‘leadership’ got its disciplinary vote, writes Paul Demarty. But then it pathetically backed down 



Opposition are no longer prepared to be intimidated 


I t was supposed to be over. A 
line had been drawn and it was 
time to move on, united, to more 
important matters. 

That was the assertion of the 
Socialist Workers Party leadership, 
as its gerrymandered parody of a 
special conference closed in March. 
The biggest rebellion in the SWP’s 
history was defeated; it was over. 
Moral indignation at the bungled 
handling of rape allegations, at the 
cultish and hostile atmosphere that 
developed, at threats of “lynch mobs” 
and worse - all had come to nothing. 
The Facebook Four had been expelled 
for an arithmetically apposite fourth 
time. The most impatient oppositionists 
walked out to become the International 
Socialist Network. Many others drifted 
away, bruised and cynical. 

Yet a return to ‘business as usual’ 
was always impossible. The average 
SWP rank-and-filer can swallow a lot 
of bullshit, it is fair to say. This time, 
however, it was a tall order. The fallout 
saw the SWP lose something like 90% 
of its total student supporters - not a 
minor matter for an organisation 
that recruits overwhelmingly from 
campuses. For those, like the oafish 
idiot, Weyman Bennett, who did not 
care if we lose “a few dozen students”, 
there were problems elsewhere. The 
SWP was being witch-hunted by 
union bureaucrats in Unison. Union 
branches and student unions were 
thinking twice about renewing their 
standing orders to Unite Against 
Fascism, seeing as how the comrade 
at the centre of the rape allegations 
was also pretty close to the centre of 
UAF. Prominent speakers - old friends 
- were boycotting this weekend’s 
Marxism festival, which features a far 
less flashy speakers list than at any 
time in recent memory. 

And now what remains of this 
spring’s opposition faction - then 
called In Defence of Our Party, 
now grouped around a blog entitled 
Revolutionary Socialism in the 21st 
Century - has re-emerged. 

Factional battle 

SWP national secretary Charlie 
Kimber called an emergency meeting 
of the SWP’s national committee 
- “to discuss serious questions that 
have emerged around the launch of 
the website, revolutionarysocialism. 
tumblr.com, and other issues”. 
The meeting concluded with the 
immediate suspension of four 
comrades (why always four ?) for 
allegedly planning a split and, 
naturally, an order for the blog to be 
shut down. However, as with heavy- 
handed moves in the spring, it had 
the opposite effect, and within days 
250 comrades had signed a statement 
condemning the suspensions. 

The four - named as “Hanif L, 
Pete G, Ruth L, Soren G” on the 
RS website (it is strange, by the 
way, that the comrades believe that 
withholding the surnames of SWP 
members whose first names are Hanif 
and Soren somehow stops them from 
being identified) - had been targeted 
because of their association with a 
bank account, which the leadership 
claimed had been set up to finance 
a new breakaway group. But in a 
statement the four announce: “The CC 
has now lifted these suspensions with 
immediate effect on the assurance that 
this account will be closed.” 1 

Correctly, the four state: “This 
rapid about-turn has exposed the entire 
episode as a bureaucratic manoeuvre 
and a farce.” However, “The CC 
still has not addressed the political 
questions the crisis has raised. The 
party is still in a potentially terminal 


crisis. And it is clear that a resolution 
to this situation is beyond the ability 
of the current leadership.” 

Significantly the four publicly 
reiterate the demands published a 
few days earlier when the site was 
launched, including that: “the pre¬ 
conference discussion period is opened 
immediately to let an urgently needed 
democratic debate occur through 
official party channels”; and “the 
leadership and all other members cease 
the attempts to silence, sideline and 
vilify the opposition within the party”. 

In other words, while the CC pulled 
back, the opposition most definitely 
did not. But the response of the four 
provoked a furious rejoinder the next 
day. Describing their statement as a 
“vitriolic assault”, the leadership claimed 
it “underlined their desire to harm the 
party, not to make it more effective”. 

And then there was the usual hot air: 
“The working class in Britain faces an 
enormous onslaught. Internationally 
the situation in Egypt, Turkey, Brazil 
and elsewhere shows the crucial need 
for revolutionary organisation. The 
stakes for socialists are very high. The 
future of the SWP is not to be treated 
as a game or a trivial matter.” 

The CC explains just how keen 
it had been to come to an amicable 
settlement - but those ungrateful 
oppositionists would not hear of it: “Of 
course under normal circumstances the 
four would have remained suspended 
and could have been expelled. 
However, after months of difficult 
debates and arguments in the party, and 
with Marxism just a few days away, CC 
members felt it was necessary to take 
their assurances in good faith and to try 
to unify the organisation.” 

And then it was back to either- 
or. Either debate or activity - even 
on the eve of Marxism you cannot 
contemplate doing both: “The SWP 
is not a debating society. It is a 
revolutionary organisation with a 
long history of serious work in the 
movement. We repeat our call for the 
end of all factional activity and for 
the faction to take down its website. 
It seems that for some people the ‘cut 
and thrust’ of factional intrigue is far 
more important than building working 
class resistance to austerity. Such 
people are arrogantly irresponsible.” 2 

I suppose the four could respond 
in similar vein by claiming that 
for the CC the clampdown on 
oppositional viewpoints is “more 
important than building working 
class resistance to austerity”. 

All this leads me to ask why on 
earth Kimber and co imagined that 
using the NC rubber stamp to launch 
its latest moves against the opposition 
would actually work. The RS comrades 
know very well that what they are 


doing is against the rules; they are 
breaking the rules because they know, 
at some level, that the CC’s authority 
has eroded and the leadership is now 
widely regarded as beneath contempt. 

Even in its own terms, it would 
have been more tactically astute for 
the CC to have kept its powder dry 
until after Marxism. Because of its 
actions, the SWP goes into its biggest 
event of the year with a large minority 
of its comrades in open rebellion. In 
fact opposition speakers such as Ian 
Birchall had decided to pull out (he 
was due to speak on the German 
revolution), presumably making the 
judgment that he would somehow be 
dignifying the sham ‘debate’ pushed 
by the CC by participating in it. 
However, following the CC’s retreat 
on the suspensions, comrade Birchall 
responded by announcing that we was 
now willing to speak after all. 

Two mistakes 

It must be baldly stated that, in 
many respects, the picture is not a 
pretty one. In the spring, IDOP’s 
membership was pushing 600; 
today, ‘son of IDOP’, judging by the 
signatories to its statement of protest, 
numbers around 250. The comrades 
estimate that the SWP lost about 350- 
400 members over the recent period, 
and that would tally with their own 
reduced support. 

It must also be said that, while the 
CC bears moral responsibility for this 
calamity, political responsibility is 
shared with the erstwhile leadership 
of IDOP, who previously attempted to 
reach a ‘sensible’ compromise with the 
CC and in doing so lined their ranks up 
for an inevitable and crushing defeat. 

If there were two mistakes that 
encapsulated IDOP’s weakness, they 
were its suspension of public criticism, 
confining the battle to a terrain in 
enemy hands; and its acceptance of 
the legitimacy of the March special 
conference. The comrades had about 
half the active membership in their 
ranks; they never stood a chance at 
that conference. Why? Because it was 
illegitimate in every way it is possible 
for a conference to be illegitimate. 
Even Vladimir Putin would not rig the 
delegate election process so blatantly. 

It is good that some lessons have 
been learned; the opposition blog is 
publishing openly and continuously, 
and carrying some very sharply 
worded contributions. And now this 
open defiance has produced immediate 
results. Yet it is difficult to shake the 
frustration that the SWP opposition is 
conducting the battle it should have 
fought in the spring - in a depleted 
and exhausted condition. 

The opposition will now take 
solace in the fact that it is not the 


only weak side in this struggle. The 
CC is plainly out of ideas as to how 
it can regain its authority. The story 
of the post-conference period is of 
its attempts to deploy a carrot and 
stick approach, but demonstrating 
proficiency with neither. 

The special conference was used 
to make it abundantly clear that no 
factional battle on that scale was 
ever to happen again. The SWP’s 
constitution was ‘clarified’ such 
that factions were only permitted in 
the pre-conference period. Bilious 
hostility towards the radicals in the 
opposition faction would no doubt 
have translated into purges, had not 
these comrades split first. (The ISN’s 
existence was not even acknowledged 
in SWP materials, public and internal, 
for months - although polemical 
exchanges did spill over farcically 
into The Guardian.) 

On the other hand, the conference 
decided to allow a series of debates 
in the SWP press on matters of 
contention thrown up in the course of 
the factional struggle. The only one 
that seems to have seriously picked 
up is on the question of Leninism, 
which was sparked off during the 
open hostilities by Alex Callinicos’s 
execrable, historically illiterate article, 
‘Is Leninism finished?’ 3 

Two replies from the ex-faction 
formerly known as IDOP surfaced, 
both of which were submitted to 
Socialist Review. One was rejected - 
Mike Gonzalez’s ‘Who will teach the 
teachers?’ 4 was too “inward-looking”, 
which is to say, it named names and 
commented directly on the SWP crisis. 
Another, Ian Birchall’s ‘What does it 
mean to be a Leninist?’ 5 was published; 
and its references to the bust-up were 
rather more oblique: “Lenin [was] a 
complex person, a ‘great teacher’, but 
also one who knew how to learn from 
the working class. He knew when to 
be ‘hard’, but also when to conciliate, 
when a split was necessary, but also 
how to pull together (since splitting 
is so much easier, Lenin’s self- 
appointed successors have generally 
concentrated on this).” (Remind us of 
anyone, Alex?) 

Comrade Birchall is as good a 
protagonist as any in this little drama, 
in fact. His article attracted rebuttals 
from Callinicos and a handful of 
correspondents; but by the time he 
saw fit to reply himself, the situation 
had changed. The opposition was 
regrouping, and the Revolutionary 
Socialism blog had appeared. The 
first many people heard of it was, 
ironically, from comrade Kimber’s 
Party Notes : “This site, a sort of 
permanent Internal Bulletin” - quelle 
horreur! - “is directly contrary to 
the votes of recent conferences on 
how comrades wanted debate to take 
place,” he fumed, without (of course) 
naming it and saving interested parties 
a whole quarter-second of Googling. 

Unlike previous short-lived 
attempts at such an initiative, a 
condition applies for those who wish 
to publish on this blog - they have 
to use their real name. Comrade 
Birchall’s is a good name to have in 
the SWR His entry was rather more 
sharply worded than had previously 
been the case: 

“The problem is that rather a lot 
of comrades have [resigned]. Some 
years ago we were told the SWP had 
10,000 members,” he writes. “Now, 
judging from the CC’s own figures, 
we have around a thousand. We 
may indeed have ‘an influence on 
so many important campaigns out 
of all proportion to our size’, but if 
we continue to shrink that influence 
will not be all that great... perhaps a 


shrinking party should recognise that 
it cannot afford to squander cadre.” 

He displays refreshingly little 
credulity - compared to some other 
IDOP comrades - about the significance 
of this new era of ‘debate’. “Alex 
[Callinicos] in his final paragraph urges 
me to accept that ‘we both have a duty 
to ensure that, after a period of bruising 
internal debate, the SWP is reunited and 
turns outwards towards the struggles 
where we really live’. Maybe I am so 
bruised by debate that I have become 
cynical, but I cannot help interpreting 
this as a ‘duty’ to persuade those who 
think as I do to shut up. Alex may 
genuinely believe his final paragraph 
is an olive branch - but on inspection I 
find few if any olives.” 

He concludes by defending his 
decision to ‘go public’: “I would 
refer them to World News , the weekly 
journal of the British Communist 
Party, for the period from December 
1956 to April 1957. This journal, on 
public sale, contained a more extensive 
discussion on the CP’s post-Hungary 
crisis than anything the SWP’s press, 
public or internal, has ever carried. 

“Those we work with, in campaigns 
and unions, those we try to bring to 
Marxism or hope to recruit, are aware 
of our internal disputes. If we expect 
them to trust us and work with us, 
they have a right to know what we 
are talking about.” 

This - along with a piece by fellow 
SWP veteran Pat Stack, not to mention 
several others by less widely known 
names - had been enough to nudge the 
leadership into dropping the carrot and 
reaching again for the stick. 

Wishful thinking 

The SWP leadership’s projection of 
‘business as usual’ was always wishful 
thinking; in truth, the SWP is more 
gravely wounded than its leaders can 
allow themselves to accept. The logic 
at the moment is entropic - 250 people, 
yes, are up for the fight. We hope they 
succeed. But how many more are 
disillusioned, in political and moral 
crisis? How many continue to drink 
the Kool Aid on the side of the CC? 

For the SWP, this is the new normal 
- cynicism, simmering resentment 
and episodes of open warfare. The 
leadership has some power, but little 
authority. Yet the opposition is unable 
so far to provide an alternative centre 
of political leadership. It presents an 
image of a better internal regime, 
yes - it is most welcome that they 
are in open rebellion against the 
CC’s bureaucratic centralist regime, 
against its bans on free speech and free 
association. But the SWP dogmas with 
which the comrades do not want to 
break are far more closely imbricated 
with its pseudo-‘Leninism’ than they 
would like to think. 

They had better think quickly; 
the line of least resistance for the 
SWP is disintegration, and none of 
the incompetent bureaucrats in its 
leadership have any hope of steering 
away from that danger. The fate of 
this organisation is once more in 
the hands of its dissidents; it is to 
be hoped that they do not fluff their 
lines this time • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://revolutionarysocialism.tumblr.com/ 
post/55039976342/a-statement-from-the-four- 
unsuspended-comrades. 

2. www.cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/swp-crisis-cc-lashes-out. 

3. A Callinicos, ‘Is Leninism finished?’ Socialist 
Review January 2013. 

4. www.cpgb.org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online- 
only/teaching-callinicos-a-lesson. 

5.1 Birchall, ‘What does it mean to be a Lenin¬ 
ist?’ Socialist Review July 2013. 
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SOCIALIST APPEAL _ 

Waiting for the class to move 

Stan Keable of Labour Party Marxists reports on Socialist Appeal’s third Marxist summer school 



Alan Woods: appealing 


L ike Labour Party Marxists, 
the Socialist Appeal group 
(the remnant of the Militant 
Tendency which chose to remain in 
the Labour Party) is an affiliate of the 
Labour Representation Committee. 
When LPM was launched in June 
2011 in response to Peter Hain’s 
Refounding Labour consultation 
document, 1 we affiliated to LRC and, 
although I did not come across any SA 
comrades in London, I was aware that 
they were playing their part in trying 
to build the organisation, setting up 
local LRCs elsewhere - and they 
were always represented at national 
committee meetings. 

Not so today, unfortunately. An 
LRC national committee member 
told me recently that they had 
made a decision to go elsewhere 
about 18 months ago. This seems 
to be something of an exaggeration, 
however. A young activist at the 
group’s summer school explained 
that SA had put the LRC “on the 
back burner”, as it “didn’t seem to 
be going anywhere”, and was tom by 
“sectarian strife”. SA seems to have 
shied away from the conflicts which 
empted in the LRC in 2012 in the form 
of its merger with Labour Briefing , 
which turned out to be a split at the 
top of both Briefing and the LRC 
itself, with the loss of Labour Party 
national executive member Christine 
Shawcroft, and the publication of two 
competing versions of the journal. 

At the summer school, held at 
University of London College Union, 
over the weekend of June 28-30, I 
was not surprised to learn that this 
reluctance to engage in a real conflict 
within the revolutionary and socialist 
left is entrenched in SA’s proclaimed 
“anti-sectarianism”. Marxist unity is 
“impractical”, because the “sectarians” 
always split hairs and use up all their 
energy in pointless arguments - “We 
don’t want to waste time in endless 
debate with sectarians.” When the 
class moves, it will choose which 
‘Marxists’ to follow. 

Nevertheless, I was made very 
welcome by the participants and 
speakers, all of whom were friendly, 
and I was able to intervene freely in 


all of the sessions I attended. In each I 
noticed that, after the opening lecture, 
the first person in discussion seemed 
to give a prepared supportative 
intervention rather than raising any 
differences, and very few people 
challenged the speakers’ views. The 
only other political group represented, 
as far as I could see, was the Socialist 
Party in England and Wales, whose 
comrade had nothing to say except 
that the Labour Party was “an out- 
and-out capitalist party”, and quoted 
the Falkirk candidate selection row 
to prove it. So I enjoyed the role of 
fall guy for the ‘sectarian left’, and 
having my views ‘corrected’ by a 
succession of naive students (most of 
those attending were students). 

Several told me that they read the 
Weekly Worker , usually online, and 
were fascinated by the goings-on in 
the various groups of the revolutionary 
left, especially the Socialist Workers 
Party, which the WW seemed to 
concentrate on. They also remarked 
on how accurate the paper was in 
detailing their politics. But why on 
earth bother? What is the point? Some 
told me how, in joining SA, they had 
escaped the “noise” of sectarian left 
arguments and been directed to the 
more beneficial systematic study of 
Marxist classics - including, of course, 
the “legacy of Ted Grant”, upholder 
of “the unbroken thread of Marxism”, 
and “the leading theoretician of 
Marxism” since World War II. 

Leninism 

I was hoping to attend the session 
on ‘The rise and fall of the Militant 
Tendency’ on the Saturday evening, 
but the timetable had been changed 
so I had missed it. As I arrived, the 
group’s leader, Alan Woods, was 
telling a lecture-theatre full of nearly 
100 mostly younger comrades about 
“the real Lenin and Trotsky”. Fred 
Weston stood in for Socialist Appeal 
editor Rob Sewell, who was off 
sick, and on the Sunday I attended 
comrade Weston’s presentations on 
‘Marxism and the Labour Party’ and 
‘History of the Fourth International’. 

It was only after Lenin’s death that 
Zinoviev, when he was siding with 


Stalin, coined the term ‘Trotskyism’, 
explained comrade Woods. “We 
are Leninists,” he told his young 
followers. “Trotsky said nothing that 
Lenin had not already said” - but, 
somehow, “in 1905, only Trotsky had 
the theory of permanent revolution: 
that the Russian proles can come 
to power before the Germans or 
the French.” However, before 1917 
Trotsky had been a “unity-monger” - 
comrade Woods’s shibboleth against 
seeking Marxist unity today. 

I was pleased to hear comrade 
Woods decry bureaucratic centralism 
and claim to uphold democratic 
centralism, freedom of expression 
and the right to form factions - but, 
unfortunately, there were always 
compromising caveats. “Freedom 
of discussion” leads to “clarity of 
ideas”; but this was undermined by 
what we might call the Callinicos 
principle: “We make a decision and 
move on”. For the Bolsheviks, “there 
was always freedom of factions”. 
But Bolshevism was “always a 
school of internal discussions”, 
and the right to form factions should 
apply “in certain circumstances”. 
Mixed messages. 

Comrade Woods evidently misses 
the fundamental point that, for Lenin, 
Trotsky and both the Bolsheviks and 
Mensheviks, political differences 
- including factional struggles - 
had to be fought out in public, 
not internally, so that everyone 
can learn. This misconception 
underpins his repetition of the myth 
that “the Bolshevik faction” of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour 
Party “transformed itself into the 
Bolshevik Party in 1912”. The logical 
implication, of course, unspoken by 
comrade Woods, is that the party 
allegedly formed in 1912 was 
monolithic, and that the revolution 
was led by a party without factions. 

Comrade Woods had not 
mentioned the ban on factions 
imposed in 1921 by the 10th party 
congress, so I brought it up in 
discussion time, and challenged the 
misconception of the 1912 Bolshevik 
party, pointing out that it was the 
liquidators, not the Menshevik 


faction, who had been excluded 
in 1912, and that the chair of that 
congress was in fact a Menshevik. 

Reclaim Labour 

Opening the Sunday morning session 
on ‘Marxism and the Labour Party’, 
Fred Weston described the party, 
like the trade unions, as a mass 
organisation of the working class, 
but underlined that “joining does 
not mean supporting its bourgeois 
leaders”. 

SA’s ‘What we stand for’ column 
includes “Labour to power on a bold 
socialist programme”, and “Trade 
unions must reclaim the Labour 
Party!” As Weekly Worker readers will 
know, Labour Party Marxists prefers 
the term “transform” to “reclaim”, 
because: “From the beginning the 
party has been dominated by the 
labour bureaucracy and the ideas of 
reformism.” 2 But, happily, comrade 
Weston made that point himself: 
“Labour has always been reformist” 
- so SA is not pining for an imagined 
golden age when Labour was a 
socialist party. It is “democratic 
fighting trade unions” which must 
reclaim the party, with “election of 
all trade union officials, with the right 
of recall” and the wage of “the average 
skilled worker”. 

Comrade Weston castigated SPEW 
for splitting Militant Tendency by 
choosing to leave the Labour Party. 
The pitiful votes obtained by SPEW’s 
Trade Unionist and Socialist Coalition 
showed the folly of its attempt to find 
a short cut to mass support outside 
Labour. Militant had not been forced 
out of that party, he insisted. With a 
claimed membership of 8,000, only 
200 or so had been expelled when 
Peter Taaffe and co decided to jump 
ship (a couple of older comrades told 
how they had been victims of Neil 
Kinnock’s witch-hunt). Although 
a ‘star chamber’ team of witch- 
hunters had travelled the country 
picking off Militant activists, they 
were only expelled where their local 
constituency party allowed it. Some 
had followed bad advice not to turn 
up at the disciplinary hearing and fight 
their corner. Later, after a couple of 


years, they were able to rejoin online 
without a problem. 

What is SA’s perspective for 
Labour? Ed Miliband “does not want 
to win outright” in 2015, but would 
prefer a Lib-Lab coalition. We will 
probably get a Labour government 
continuing Tory policies, and 
intensified class struggle. Labour is 
rooted in the working class, and “will 
be changed by the radicalisation of 
the class”. When it, inevitably, fights 
back, the class “will try to use the trade 
unions to fight” and this will move 
the unions left, as it did in the 1970s. 
That in turn will move the party left, as 
happened in the 1980s. That is why the 
bourgeoisie fear Labour’s trade union 
link, explained comrade Weston. 
(Militant Tendency benefited from this 
leftward shift in Labour, not because 
it had defeated the other revolutionary 
left groups in argument, but simply 
because it was the ‘last man standing’ 
within Labour. Others had pulled out 
round about 1968.) 

In a “downswing” period, like the 
present, participation in the movement 
is low, and the bureaucracy moves 
rightwards. But SA has “absolute 
faith in the working class”, which 
will, sooner or later, fight back. A 
“mass revolutionary party” will be 
achieved through patient work in the 
mass organisations (which comrade 
Weston counterposed to Marxist 
rapprochement). We have no crystal 
ball, said comrade Weston. Maybe 
we will win Labour, maybe splits will 
occur, to the right and/or to the left. If 
a mass left split occurs, we should go 
with it, and win them for Marxism. 
The Marxist party that arose would be 
in a position to win over the masses. 

Fred Weston again substituted for 
the absent Rob Sewell in the session 
on the Fourth International. He said 
that Trotsky analysed the failure of 
the Russian Revolution, and did his 
most important theoretical work in 
the 1930s, struggling against the 
distortion of Marxism. Comrade 
Weston took us quickly through the 
Left Opposition; the International 
Left Opposition, which called itself 
an “expelled faction” of Comintern; 
Trotsky’s estimation, when Hitler 
was elected to power in 1933, that 
the communist parties were “dead for 
revolution”; and the formation of the 
International Communist League. 

In truth, said comrade Weston, the 
Fourth International “had not taken 
off’. Strangely, he did not mention 
its 1938 programme, The death 
agony of capitalism. After World 
War II, the Fourth International 
was disorientated, and collapsed 
“because of its crisis predictions”. 
In 1946, Ernest Mandel and Gerry 
Healy were predicting “worldwide 
crisis”, and that the Soviet Union 
was “on the verge of collapse”. 
In 1951, Pierre French and Frank 
Cannon were predicting “the coming 
World War III, and some were 
claiming World War II “had not 
ended”. Even today, said Weston, the 
Lambertists claim that “capitalism 
has not developed the productive 
forces beyond their 1938 level”, 
desperately trying to defend the 
1938 programme as dogma. 

Until 1938, said comrade Weston, 
Trotskyism had a clean banner. Since 
World War II it has had a stinking banner, 
and we must cleanse it. And who better 
than the upholders of “the unbroken 
thread of Marxism” to do that? • 

Notes 

1. For the LPM response see http://labourparty- 
marxists.org.uk/refound-labour-as-a-real-party- 
of-labour. 

2. labourpartymarxists.org.uk/aims-and-princi- 
ples. 
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SECRECY _ 

David and Goliath in high tech 

People like Edward Snowden may normally function as software in a hard drive, writes Jim Creegan, 
but for the state they have one drawback: they can think 



Edward Snowden: exposing Obama’s surveillance state 


N ational chauvinism - more 
charitably called patriotism 
- is the strongest ideological 
cement binding subaltern classes 
to their rulers. But American 
patriotism - like that of Britain 
and other empires past - has long 
functioned not only as an ordinary 
bond between government and 
governed, but as a super-adhesive, 
endowing its believers with a sense 
of extraordinary virtue as the global 
defenders of liberty and the scourge 
of totalitarians. 

Americanism also has a less lofty 
appeal: the US is the mightiest power 
in the world; to be one of its citizens 
is widely seen as participating in 
its power. In 2008, Barack Obama 
put himself forward as a more 
moderate custodian of that power, 
tarnished in the hands of an uncouth 
Texan who shot from the hip. Over 
the past month all these illusions 
- historic and conjunctural - have 
been dealt a significant blow at the 
hands of a courageous 30-year-old 
cyber-renegade. 

By all indications, Edward 
Snowden does not subscribe to any 
political party or creed. Like many of 
his age, he is vaguely libertarian and 
highly sceptical of political power. His 
technical precocity - which has the 
same prestige among today’s educated 
young as superior intellect had among 
older generations - allowed him to land 
several well-paid jobs, first with the 
CIA, then with the NS A, and finally 
with a private government security 
contractor, Booz Allen Hamilton. 

By his own account, he took the last 
job to ferret out critical information 
after having already decided to act as a 
whistle-blower. His privileged access 
to US intelligence put him in a position 
to observe the enormous secret spying 
power of the US government, as well 
as the vast discrepancy between the 
purposes the government professes 
and the actual use to which its power 
is put. To help bring this power and 
this discrepancy under public scrutiny, 
Snowden was willing to sacrifice a 
comfortable career, his domestic life 
and his personal freedom. 

‘No Such Agency’ 

When, in the 1970s, a Senate 
committee headed by the late senator 
Frank Church was looking into 
abuses of power under the Nixon 
administration, a joke circulated in 
Washington that the initials NS A 
stand for ‘No Such Agency’ or ‘Never 
Say Anything’. And, while the CIA is 
a household word, only Washington 
insiders knew very much till now 
about the National Security Agency. 
Tasked with surveillance of foreign 
communications, the NS A is in fact 
three times larger than the CIA. Forty 
years ago, Church remarked that, 
were the NS A to turn its vast power 
on American citizens, they would 
have no place to hide. 

Snowden’s revelations show, among 
other things, that this is precisely what 
the NS A has done. Through its secret 
Prism programme - conducted with 
the indispensable, if at times reluctant, 
cooperation of Yahoo, Google, Apple, 
Skype and Microsoft - the NSA obtained 
records of internet communications not 
only amongst people living abroad, but 
between foreigners and US residents 
(or between “US persons” and anyone 
of whom the NS A had a “51% 
certainty” was outside the country). If 
Prism’s domestic data-mining could 
at least be justified by the claim that 
foreigners were involved, no such 
rationale could be invoked for the most 


sensational of Snowden’s disclosures: 
that the NS A - with the cooperation 
of major telephone service-providers 
- was indiscriminately siphoning up 
records of nearly all telephone calls 
made within the United States for 
storage in its newly constructed data 
warehouse in Utah. 

The government’s assertion that 
these operations were both legal and 
non-intrusive will probably satisfy 
anyone in Congress who might have 
momentarily indulged in fantasies 
of prosecuting the administration 
for violating the Fourth Amendment 
to the constitution, intended to 
protect citizens against unreasonable 
searches and seizures. But government 
declarations are hardly reassuring to 
anyone not easily mollified by official 
rationalisations. 

The spying was being conducted 
under the aegis of two Congressional 
bills: the Foreign Intelligence 
Surveillance Act (FISA, passed in 
1978 to curb abuses of intelligence 
agencies under Nixon, but amended 
many times since 9/11 to give the 
government more latitude); and the 
post-9/11 Patriot Act. Their ‘legality’ 
does not, however, alter the fact that 
these operations were completely 
unknown to the American people, and 
that the Senators and Congresspersons 
privy to them were sworn to secrecy. 
Equally hollow are Obama’s 
assurances that the operations were 
restricted to “metadata” (the time, 
origin, destination and duration of 
internet and phone communications), 
and that the contents of these 
communications cannot be accessed 
without a court warrant. The court to 
which the NS A must apply is a panel 
of 11 federal judges set up under 
FISA. Not only does the FISA court 
operate behind closed doors, but it also 
functions as a rubber stamp. Over the 
past three years, this judicial body has 
approved 4,976 government requests 
and denied none. 

Moreover, it is not entirely 


clear whether listening in to phone 
conversations or reading emails 
actually requires a warrant. In his 
Hong Kong interview with Glenn 
Greenwald, The Guardian columnist 
who broke the story, Snowden 
claimed that his position as ‘systems 
administrator’ at Booz Allen in Hawaii 
allowed him to “wiretap anyone 
from you or your accountant to a 
federal judge to even the president”. 
The Occupy website also quotes 
a New York congressman, Jerrold 
Nadler, as having been told in a 
secret Congressional briefing that 
the contents of a phone call could be 
accessed “simply based on an analyst 
deciding that”. 

‘Yes, we scan’ 

It would be a great exaggeration to 
say that Snowden’s revelations have 
ignited widespread controversy 
among the American public. Polls 
indicate an only slightly higher 
than normal level of concern, and a 
public opinion more or less evenly 
divided between Snowden and the 
administration. (A plurality favour 
the disclosures, but a plurality also 
think Snowden should be prosecuted.) 
But the revelations have had a great 
impact upon the minority that takes 
politics seriously. They are especially 
unsettling for those, here and around 
the world, who hoped for a new 
beginning in foreign policy and 
security matters from a president who 
was elected on a platform for change 
and transparency in government. 

Foreign policy has indeed been 
tweaked in certain ways since 2008. 
Instead of boots on the ground 
overseas, there is now more emphasis 
on counterinsurgency and support 
for various foreign factions. Instead 
of Abu Ghraib and extraordinary 
rendition, there are now targeted 
drone assassinations with widespread 
‘collateral damage’. But these are 
changes in tactics, not in substance, 
in Washington’s drive to strengthen 


its imperial grip. 

Continuity is also evident in home 
affairs. Warrantless wiretapping, 
persecution of whistle-blowers and 
government mendacity were expected 
of Bush and Cheney. However, these 
things have not only been maintained, 
but expanded under Obama. More 
government documents are marked 
‘classified’ than ever before. The 
government is now collecting more 
data than ever under the Bush-derived 
pretext of the ‘war on terror’, and 
trying to conceal its actions behind 
a smokescreen of lies. When asked 
point-blank in March before a 
Congressional committee whether the 
government was collecting data on the 
private communications of American 
citizens, James Clapper, the director of 
national intelligence, responded with 
an outright denial, while half covering 
his face with his hand. (Although lying 
to Congress under oath is a felony, and 
Clapper has had to admit he lied after 
the revelations, he, unlike Snowden, 
has not been charged.) 

Persecution (by means of 
prosecution) of whistle-blowers has also 
intensified. The current administration 
has thus far issued eight indictments, 
including those of Bradley Manning 
and Edward Snowden, under the 
infamous 1918 Espionage Act - used 
to jail the socialist leader, Eugene 
V Debs, for opposing Word War I, 
and to prosecute Daniel Ellsberg 
for releasing the Pentagon Papers in 
1971. Manning, now being court- 
martialled, faces a life sentence under 
this law for disclosures to Wikileaks; 
if apprehended, Snowden could face 
the same. Only three Espionage Act 
indictments were issued under all 
previous presidencies combined. Thus 
leaking government secrets is now being 
defined as espionage, even though the 
leakers have given no information 
directly to any foreign power or hostile 
‘non-government actor’, unless the 
enemy is defined as the world public. 
Journalists who publish such secrets 


are also being accused of aiding and 
abetting the ‘spies’. 

There is simply no getting away 
from the fact that the ‘national 
security state’ is now bigger and 
more menacing than ever before, 
and that the face of Big Brother 
bears the unmistakable features of 
Barack Obama. The entire affair has 
exposed the ruthless practitioner of 
power behind the reasonable and 
accommodating public persona. 

Tangled web of 
truth 

It is also entertaining to watch the 
government and servile media 
wriggle about in the tangle of 
contradictions they have got 
themselves into confronting a rare 
emission of unfiltered truth. Snowden 
said that one of his purposes was to 
start a discussion on the issue of 
government spying. No-one can deny 
his success on this score. The media 
- in the US and around the world - 
have been abuzz for weeks with 
the issues Snowden’s revelations 
have raised. Even Barack Obama, 
in faux-conciliatory mode, has said 
that perhaps there should be a wider 
conversation among Americans 
about how much of their privacy 
they are willing to trade for safety. 
Yet, if Obama had had his way, there 
would be no discussion at all because 
no-one outside official circles could 
have known about the things now 
being discussed. 

Even the two Democratic 
members of the Senate Intelligence 
Committee who appear genuinely 
distressed about what they learned 
from confidential documents and 
briefings, Ron Wyden of Oregon 
and Mark Udall of Colorado, were 
constrained from doing anything 
more than sounding a general 
alarm that the government was 
overstepping its legal authority; their 
vow of secrecy regarding classified 
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information prevented them from 
supplying any specifics. An earlier 
NS A whistle-blower, Thomas Drake, 
joined by two other employees, had 
tried to curb the agency’s abuse of 
privacy by going through the ‘proper’ 
administrative and Congressional 
channels. Only when this produced 
no results whatsoever did Drake, 
after leaving the NS A, go to the 
media with unclassified documents 
to support his case. His house was 
raided and searched as a result, and 
he, like Manning and Snowden, 
was indicted under the Espionage 
Act, only to have all major charges 
dropped in 2011 because they could 
not stand up in court. 

In short, Snowden chose the 
only effective channel for revealing 
what he had come to know. But the 
same government, and many of the 
same media outlets, that are either 
calling for, or engaging in, a ‘wider 
discussion’ of government snooping 
are simultaneously screaming for 
the scalp of the only person who 
made their discussion possible, and 
hunting him to the ends of the earth. 
It is a peculiar democracy in which 
legitimate subjects of public debate 
can only be brought to light by an 
alleged act of treason. 

Old bogeys 

To rationalise its vast expansion 
of ‘intelligence-gathering’ and 
legal vindictiveness, the Obama 
administration never ceases to exploit 
the fear of terrorist attacks. Obama 
has stated that his secret operations 
have foiled over 50 plots, and that 
Snowden’s revelations compromise 
such efforts. It seems never to occur 
to the president that any terrorist 
worthy of the name just might be a 
trifle suspicious that his/her telephone 
and email communications would 
be intercepted, and take appropriate 
precautions. Intelligence-gathering did 
nothing to prevent the Boston marathon 
bombing in April. Greenwald has 
repeated many times that the documents 
are being carefully screened to avoid 
releasing any information that could 
harm ‘national security’. 

Moreover, only the hopelessly 
naive could believe that the far-flung 
US empire would confine the use 
of billions of telephone and internet 
records to the exclusive purpose 
of thwarting terrorists. Already, 
Snowden’s revelations concerning 
extensive spying on European allies 
and cyber-espionage, cyber-sabotage 
and even preparations for cyber¬ 
warfare on China and Iran have given 
such absurdities the lie. 

On the home front, the 
combination of police with military 
and information-gathering functions 
in recent years suggests yet another 
use of the gargantuan federal data 
base. The department of homeland 
security (DHS) and the US justice 
department have established 72 
‘fusion centres’ around the country 
since 2003. Wikipedia says that these 
facilities are designed to “promote 
information sharing at the federal level 
between agencies such as the CIA, 
FBI and US department of justice, 
US military, and state- and local-level 
government”. The Guardian ’s Naomi 
Wolf has exposed the efforts of these 
centres, working in league with banks 
and other businesses, to suppress the 
Occupy movement. She reports that 
government documents obtained by 
the Partnership for Civil Justice Fund 

... shows a terrifying network 
of coordinated DHS, FBI, police, 
regional fusion centre, and private- 
sector activity so completely 
merged into one another that the 
monstrous whole is, in fact, one 
entity: in some cases, bearing 
a single name, The Domestic 
Security Alliance Council. And it 
reveals this merged entity to have 
one centrally planned, locally 
executed mission. The documents, 


in short, show the cops and the DHS 
working for and with the banks 
to target, arrest and politically 
disable peaceful American citizens 
(December 29 2012). 

The massive data-mining and frantic 
efforts to capture and make an 
example of Snowden - even to the 
point of international air piracy - are 
completely out of proportion to any 
damage that may have been done 
to counter-terrorism efforts ... As 
Snowden said, “Bathtub falls and 
police officers kill more Americans 
than terrorism ...” Washington’s 
actions are those of a state with a lot 
to hide - one which takes seriously 
Glenn Greenwald’s promise that 
Snowden’s revelations thus far are 
only the tip of the iceberg. Like Bush 
before him, Obama is flogging the 
bogeys of terrorism and Islamophobia 
to conceal the real aims of the 
“surveillance state”. 

Bipartisan 

bloodlust 

The leadership of both parties, in both 
houses of Congress, could not have 
been quicker to fall in line against 
Snowden. The house majority leader, 
John Boehner, called him a traitor, 
while John McCain complained that 
Russia was slapping the US in the 
face by harbouring the celebrated 
fugitive. Leading Democrats were 
not to be outdone. Hillary Clinton, 
now the leading aspirant for the 
2016 presidential nomination, called 
Snowden’s behaviour “outrageous”, 
and declared that the Chinese 
government had damaged its 
relationship with the US by allowing 
him to leave Hong Kong. One of the 
Senate’s most senior liberals, Dianne 
Feinstein, called the revelations “an 
act of treason”. 

Although a majority of Senators 
and Congressmen followed their 
leaders, support for Obama was not 
quite as solid in the back benches. 
The response of the 75-member 
Democratic Progressive Caucus was 
predictably pusillanimous. Although 
its leading members expressed “alarm” 
and “concern” in varying degrees 
about threats to civil liberties, no- 
one uttered a single word in defence 
of Edward Snowden. Nor has there 
been any mention of the revelations 
on the website of the Obama-boosting 
‘progressives’ ofMoveOn.org. 

The reaction of the Tea Party types 
reflects the current disarray within 
the Republican Party. The soon-to- 
retire head of the Tea Party caucus 
in the House of Representatives, 
Michele Bachmann, joined her party’s 
leadership in branding Snowden 
a traitor. On the other end of the 
spectrum, Rand Paul, a Kentucky 
Senator who seems to take libertarian, 
small-government rhetoric seriously, 
went further than any ‘progressive’ 
Democrat in defending Snowden, 
comparing him favourably to national 
security director, James Clapper, who 
“lied to defend security”. Paul said 
that Snowden, on the other hand, 
“told the truth to defend privacy”. 
These remarks were denounced as 
“disgraceful” by New York Republican 
Congressman Peter King - a flack for 
the military-police complex, who has 
also called for the arrest of Glenn 
Greenwald. Paul’s views were echoed 
by other prominent Tea Partiers. 

Sarah Palin said that government 
spying, not Snowden, is the problem, 
although she added that Snowden 
should come home to face charges. 
The rightwing radio and television 
demagogue, Glenn Beck, hailed 
Snowden as a hero, and two other 
‘shock jocks’, Rush Limbaugh and 
Michael Savage, also lean toward 
Snowden. The far right is less reluctant 
than anyone to wave the stars and 
stripes. But the chance to embellish 
its fear-mongering about sinister plots 
against ‘real Americans’ by the black 


man in the White House was too good 
to be missed. This opportunism can 
only deepen the rift between the top 
and base of the Republican Party. 

Media 

maledictions 

The mainstream media took a week or 
so to start incanting the talking points 
of the White House and Congressional 
leaders. They were still unsettled from 
having learned in May - just before 
the Snowden revelations - that the 
justice department had tapped 20 
phone lines of the Associated Press 
because of suspicion that one of 
its reporters had leaked classified 
information concerning an aborted 
anti-terrorist initiative in Yemen. 

Almost as disturbing was a 
Washington Post report that the 
government had, in effect, served 
notice on Rupert Murdoch’s paleo- 
reactionary Fox television network 
that even it was not beyond the range 
of federal eyes and ears. Attorney 
general Eric Holder had signed a 
warrant allowing his department to 
trace the phone and email records of 
a Fox reporter named James Rosen. 
Rosen was also suspected of revealing 
classified information, this time of 
(inaccurate) US intelligence reports 
that North Korea planned to explode 
a nuclear bomb in response to western 
sanctions. Such investigations, it was 
rightly feared, could intimidate inside- 
government sources into silence, and 
hence the ability of journalists to 
report based on their tips. 

Yet any initial sympathies the 
media may have felt for Snowden 
because their own wings had been 
singed were soon eclipsed by their 
instinctive identification with the 
government officials on whose good 
graces they rely far more heavily 
than the occasional leaky valve. It 
was thus not long before government 
talking points began to dominate 
the airwaves: NS A operations were 
legal and nothing out of the ordinary 
for any government. Snowden had 
betrayed his trust. He was guilty of 
hypocrisy for depending upon the 
good will of China, Russia, Venezuela 
and Ecuador - hardly champions of 
individual and press freedom. If he 
was really trying to make a point 
through an act of civil disobedience, 
why did he not return to the United 
States to face the consequences of 
his actions (in this case a possible life 
sentence and perhaps treatment like 
that meted out to Bradley Manning, 
who was imprisoned two years before 
his trial, eight months of it in solitary 
confinement, often stripped naked). 
And so on and so on. 

The media also mimicked the well- 
worn Washington tactic of attempting 
to shift the focus from the news 
itself to the character and motives 
of the messengers. Perhaps the most 
sophisticated attack on Snowden 
appeared in a New York Times op¬ 
ed column by David Brooks, who 
styles himself a conservative in the 
mould of Edmund Burke. Snowden, 
according to Brooks, is a product of 
today’s increasingly atomised society, 
a high school and community college 
dropout who was raised without 
the benefit of society’s “gently 
gradated authoritative structures”. 
From the standpoint of this socially 
unintegrated techno-loner, say Brooks, 
all institutions are suspect, and 
individual preference reigns supreme. 
This is why Snowden could so lightly 
betray his oaths, his co-workers, his 
employers and his government. 

Brooks seems to forget another 
circumstance that has shaped the 
consciousness of many of today’s 
youth: that they live under a government 
that has repeatedly and systematically 
lied to its citizens over the decades - 
most memorably concerning Vietnam, 
Watergate and Iraq. Snowden may not 
yet have figured out why lying comes 
as naturally as breathing to those in 


power (ie, because the state is a class 
apparatus), but at least he has concluded 
that those who govern in his name are 
liars, and does not, like Edmund Burke 
and David Brooks, worship institutions 
simply because they exist. 

Snowden was also attacked on 
the leading Sunday morning news 
programme, Face the nation , by its 
moderator, Bob Shieffer. Shieffer 
said that Snowden was not a hero, 
but a “narcissistic young man who 
thinks he’s smarter than the rest of 
us”. David Gregory, host of another 
widely viewed Sunday news show, 
Meet the press , asked his guest, 
Glenn Greenwald, why he should 
not be indicted for ‘abetting’ 
Snowden. A human rights lawyer and 
commentator for Salon.com before 
becoming a Guardian columnist, 
Greenwald is a trenchant and 
uncompromising foe of the crimes 
of US imperialism, whether it wears a 
Republican or Democratic face. Since 
he flew to Hong Kong to receive 
Snowden’s documents and act as his 
press liaison, Greenwald has moved 
from the margins of the media onto 
centre stage - the only figure with 
views as radical as his to attain such 
prominence on national network 
television. His riposte to Gregory 
could make other hacks think twice 
about trying to demonstrate their 
loyalty to power at his expense: 

I think it’s pretty extraordinary that 
anyone who would call themselves 
a journalist would publicly muse 
about whether other journalists 
should be charged with felonies 
... The scandals that arose in 
Washington before our stories 
began was about the fact that 
the Obama administration was 
trying to criminalise investigative 
journalism by going through 
the emails and phone records of 
AP reporters and accusing a Fox 
News journalist, on the theory 
that you just embraced, of being 
a co-conspirator in felonies for 
working with sources. If you want 
to embrace that theory, it means 
that every investigative journalist 
in the United States who works 
with their sources, who receives 
classified information, is a criminal. 
And it is precisely those theories 
and precisely that climate that has 
become so menacing in the United 
States. It’s why the New Yorker's 
Jane Mayer said that investigative 
reporting has come to a standstill 
... (June 23). 

Gregory replied that he was not 
embracing anything, only repeating 
a question that had been asked by 
lawmakers. 

Global manhunt 

Team Obama appeared a little taken 
aback when the rest of the world did 
not snap to attention with the alacrity 
of Congress and the mass media. 

They were probably expecting a 
drawn-out procedural wrangle with 
Hong Kong over their extradition 
order for Snowden. It never seemed 
to cross their minds that the Chinese 
government, which has a decisive 
influence in the former British colony, 
might be a little miffed over the 
aggressive cyber-espionage against 
both China and Hong Kong that 
Snowden revealed, especially since 
Washington had just been waging a 
hypocritical public campaign against 
electronic spying on American 
industry by the Chinese military. 
Washington was even more surprised 
when Russia, to which the Chinese 
government had allowed Snowden to 
fly, would not honour an American 
extradition request. Putin has also 
been at loggerheads with Obama, most 
recently over Syria, but also over a 
host of geopolitical matters. 

From that point on, the US 
government pulled out all stops to 
hunt down its quarry. It succeeded 


in strong-arming Ecuador and even 
persuading Russia against granting 
asylum to Snowden. But Obama’s 
most outrageous move to date was the 
forcing down in Vienna of the plane 
of Bolivian president Evo Morales, 
en route from Moscow to La Paz, 
on the suspicion that Morales was 
smuggling Snowden to Bolivia. The 
incident revealed that Washington 
was prepared to go to any lengths, 
even flouting international law, to 
get its hands on Snowden; and that 
European governments, despite 
all their tub-thumping about the 
American diplomatic eavesdropping 
that Snowden also exposed, know 
who is boss when the chips are 
down. Recent talk to the effect that 
the European-American free trade 
deal is imperilled by US spying 
is nothing more than posturing 
for the sake of a European public 
that is genuinely angry at Obama. 
Snowden has now revealed that 
the German government was not 
only cooperating in Washington’s 
intelligence gathering efforts, but 
spying on its own people. 

Whether or not Obama’s manhunt 
succeeds, it has already done his 
government considerable damage. 
The world has witnessed the spectacle 
of an imperialist Goliath stalking a 
laptop-armed David, who will not 
slay his pursuer, but may just succeed 
in eluding him. Contemporary 
information technology places 
enormous power in the hands of 
governments. Its sprawling networks, 
however, have what is from an 
official standpoint the disadvantage 
of involving more people than ever 
before; these individuals may normally 
function as software in a hard drive, 
but, as Bertholt Brecht said, they have 
one drawback: they can think. 

Washington has no hope of 
preventing further disclosures from 
Snowden; all his documents are now 
in other hands. It rather seeks to 
prevent his example from becoming 
contagious - an objective for which 
most of the world’s people have no 
sympathy. Obama was not greeted 
in Europe during the G8 summit 
by the same exultant crowds that 
welcomed him in 2008, and got a 
cool reception in Africa as well. His 
affront to Morales has unleashed a tide 
of indignation in Latin America, and, 
at this writing, Venezuela, Bolivia and 
Nicaragua have come forward to offer 
Snowden asylum. 

Much will depend on Moscow’s 
willingness to facilitate his travel. 
Putin no doubt wishes to rid himself 
of a troublesome refugee. However, 
European states willing to interrupt 
the flight of a head of state to get 
Snowden cannot be counted on to 
allow any westward-bound plane to 
pass undisturbed over their territories. 
This leaves open the option of an 
eastward-bound flight to Latin 
America that would stop for refuelling 
in Vladivostok. 

Although they probably do not 
know it, Julian Assange, Bradley 
Manning and Edward Snowden 
reprise an illustrious past. The 
greatest blow against official secrecy 
was struck in 1917, when the newly 
formed Bolshevik government 
published the secret treaties for the 
division of post-war spoils between 
the tsar and the other allied powers; 
and when, in 1918, Leon Trotsky, 
renouncing all secret diplomacy with 
foreign governments, conducted 
negotiations with imperial Germany 
at Brest-Litovsk in the presence of the 
international press and before the eyes 
of the world. 

Today’s champions of government 
transparent to the governed may not be 
revolutionaries. But the sympathy they 
have aroused among people the world 
over shows that many are not willing 
to sign their political agency over 
to omnipotent state actors, and that 
what people like Snowden stand for 
is a potentially revolutionary idea •. 
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Miliband’s media-pleasing 
funding proposals 

Falkirk shows the pro-capitalist dynamics at work in the Labour Party, writes Eddie Ford. But should 
the unions be urged to disaffiliate? 



Ed Miliband: a welcome from Tony Blair 


O n one level the recent spat 
between Ed Miliband and the 
Unite union over Falkirk has 
been a storm in a teacup. Nothing to 
get too excited about. The Labour 
leader shows no inclination to smash 
or fatally undermine the union link. 
After all, he cannot afford - quite 
literally - to simply turn his back 
on the 15 trade unions affiliated to 
Labour that provide an annual source 
of income of about £8.2 million. In 
turn, Unite general secretary Len 
McCluskey remarked on July 9 that 
he is “very comfortable” with some 
of the proposals being put forward by 
Miliband to “mend” the relationship 
between the unions and Labour. Like, 
for example, bringing an end to the 
current situation whereby the three 
million individual union members are 
automatically affiliated to Labour for 
a fee of £3 a year - instead, they will 
have to choose to ‘opt in’. 

So far then, no shattering clause 
four-type moment. But on another 
and far more important level the 
row over who gets to be selected 
as the parliamentary candidate 


for a relatively obscure Scottish 
constituency was clearly about high 
politics and strategy. What is the 
nature of the Labour Party, what 
direction is it going in and how do 
we on the left relate to it when it comes 
to our theory and practice? If Marxists, 
supposedly the most advanced thinkers 
in the working class movement, do not 
have a correct orientation on such a 
fundamental issue then nothing of any 
lasting significance will be achieved. 

Entryism? 

What is more than obvious though is 
that large sections of the mainstream 
media have used Falkirk as an 
opportunity to attack the very idea 
of an organic link between the trade 
union movement and the Labour 
Party - portraying it as something 
inherently sinister. Hence the 
bizarre suggestion in a Financial 
Times editorial that Falkirk and the 
other constituencies that Unite are 
hoping to influence are the latter-day 
equivalent of a “rotten borough” - 
and just as ridiculous is the idea that 
Unite is engaged in “naked entryism” 


and “nefarious activities” (July 5). 

Though the Financial Times , 
Daily Mail, Telegraph , etc seem have 
forgotten their history - or at least 
pretend to - the Labour Party began 
life as a federation. To participate one 
first had to be a member of a socialist 
society or an affiliated trade union. 
There was no individual membership 
of the Labour Party. According to 
the rules as exist today, unions are 
allowed to ‘bulk-buy’ Labour Party 
membership. Indeed, this is something 
Labour has positively encouraged 
and the unions - for anyone recruited 
locally - can quite legitimately pay 
the first year’s subscription fees to the 
party at a special introductory rate of 
£ 15 annually or £ 1.25 a month (hardly 
big money). 1 

So the idea that Unite was acting 
in a conspiratorial or ‘entryist’ 
fashion in Falkirk or anywhere else 
is a deliberately dishonest refusal 
to understand the Labour Party. 
Admittedly, it was alleged that Unite 
had signed up members to Labour 
without their prior knowledge or 
consent. However, the evidence for 


this seems scant, to say the least, 
which is why McCluskey has called 
for an independent inquiry - rejected 
by Miliband. Someone possessing 
a suspicious mind might think he 
did so because he knew what the 
outcome would be. 

Anyhow, Unite’s preferred 
candidate for Falkirk, Karie Murphy, 
was hardly parachuted in - not 
something that could be said for 
many a New Labour careerist, as Len 
McCluskey has scathingly pointed 
out. 2 A former nurse and then an office 
manager for Tom Watson, Labour’s 
former election coordinator, Murphy 
was due to appear on an all-women 
short list and would almost certainly 
have been selected with or without 
the extra members brought on board 
by Unite. 

If anything, the real question was 
how Eric Joyce - the current sitting 
MP - ever got selected in the first 
place, given that Falkirk is the realm of 
traditional Labour. Joyce, on the other 
hand, is an unpleasant New Labour 
hack and an enthusiastic warmonger 
- who triggered the entire selection 


process by deciding to stand down at 
the next general election following 
his conviction for assaulting Tory 
MPs and a Labour whip in a well 
stocked House of Commons bar (not 
his only booze-related misdemeanour, 
it seems). Now Murphy has been 
suspended along with the constituency 
chairperson, Stephen Deans, and 
Watson has resigned from Labour’s 
front bench. Outrageously, the Falkirk 
row has been referred to the police - 
although it is difficult to imagine how 
any of the allegations against Unite 
could be regarded as criminal. 

Still, regardless of the exact details 
surrounding Falkirk, the political 
demarcation lines could not be clearer. 
The attack dogs of the bourgeois press 
and those they serve hate the fact that 
the Labour Party remains some form of 
a bourgeois workers’ party, no matter 
how attenuated. They would prefer it if 
Labour was transformed along the lines 
of the Democratic Party in the United 
States (perhaps ill-advisedly from the 
overall perspective of maintaining 
bourgeois rule - after all, Labour’s link 
to the unions has played an important 
role in acting as a safety valve at times 
of acute class struggle). 

Progress 

Clearly there is a struggle going on 
inside the Labour Party. But it is not a 
traditional struggle between left and 
right, a struggle which used to see the 
trade union bloc vote giving power to 
the right. This time there is a strug¬ 
gle between the leadership of the Par¬ 
liamentary Labour Party and a trade 
union bureaucracy that fears it has 
given too much ground for the sake 
of Labour’s acceptability to ‘public 
opinion’ (read media created opinion). 

Cast your mind back to only 
last June, when Andy Newman - a 
Trotskyist turned semi-Stalinist 
who runs the fairly influential, but 
misnamed, Socialist Unity blog - 
moved a successful motion at the 
GMB conference to “monitor the 
factional activity” of Progress. The 
latter is, of course, the ultra-Blairite 
outfit founded in 1996 by Lord 
Mandelson (that should tell you 
everything) and is backed to the 
tune of hundreds of thousands every 
year by Lord Sainsbury of Turville. 
Essentially, Progress offers state-of- 
the-art in-housing grooming to those 
who are eager to climb the greasy pole 
of bourgeois politics. 

Unfortunately, these are the sort 
of people who have entered the 
Labour Party in droves - talk about 
‘entryism’ - and now constitute the 
vast majority of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. Carefully chosen by the 
New Labour machine, it almost goes 
without saying that they are concerned 
above all with keeping their seats and 
winning at the next general election. 
Without that no career. So getting 
votes matters ... and those votes rely 
in no small measure on appealing 
to the newspaper proprietors who, 
because of the millions of pounds their 
publications get from big business in 
advertising, can influence the minds of 
millions of atomised people. 

Once, of course, there was the 
labour movement and the influence 
it exerted over minds. But no more. 
Over the years both the Labour 
Party and the trade unions have been 
hollowed out. The unions have lost 
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millions of members since the 1970s 
and most of those that remain do not 
attend branch meetings from this year 
to the next. As for the Labour Party, it 
has just one-fifth of the membership 
now compared to its 1950s peak. 
Affiliated union membership of the 
party has also shrunk, from 6.5 million 
in 1979 to below 2.7 million today. 
Something that Unite has noticed and 
wants to reverse - even before Pete 
Hain’s April 2011 Refounding Labour 
document. He exhorted the party to 
“seize” the first year in opposition 
to “reform” in order to reach out to 
the hundreds of thousands of people 
who are Labour ‘supporters’ but not 
‘joiners’ and to the millions of voters 
it needs to “win back”. 

Taking the lead in many respects, 
Unite came out against Progress 
in essence because it threatens to 
finally de-Labourise the Labour 
Party by eliminating all and any 
trade union power within its 
structures. The union claims to have 
changed the party rule book to seek 
to “end the discrimination” against 
working class candidates through 
the direct involvement of Unite, 
“without which” Progress or other 
rightwing candidates would have 
been selected. Thus the flyers sent 
out by Unite inviting its members 
to attend a meeting in Ilford and 
offering to pay for their first year of 
party membership. And, of course, 
the attempted selection of Murphy 
in Falkirk. 

Progress is a viper’s nest and 
communists welcome Unite’s 11th 
hour attack on it. The openly pro¬ 
capitalist right should be driven 
out. However, first and foremost 
this should be done through an open 
political fight in front of the whole 
class, not by bureaucratic bans and 
proscriptions on the grounds that 
Progress is a ‘party within a party’ and 
a rightwing version of the old Militant 
Tendency - as distinctly implied by 
comrade Newman’s motion. 

For our part, communists certainly 
think that Labour should be a federal 
party - meaning that it should permit 
and welcome the existence of different 


pro-socialist groups, tendencies and 
factions within it. If that makes them 
‘parties within a party’, so be it. We 
want the open clash of competing 
and contending ideas - how else is 
the working class going to master 
politics and develop confidence? 
Yes, we look forward to a time when 
the ideas of Marxism are dominant 
within the Labour Party. But for that 
to happen will require a long and 
arduous struggle requiring many years 
of patient work. 

Machine politics 

Ed Miliband, to nobody’s great 
surprise, has decided to dance to the 
tune dictated by the mainstream press 
- which is telling him that Falkirk is 
the “defining” or historic” moment of 
his career. He has tried to prove that 
he is not a mere “union puppet”, as the 
FT put it. Stand up to Len McCluskey 
and other union barons, etc. If not, the 
story goes, Labour is bound to lose the 
next election. 

Having said that, Miliband’s 
July 9 speech outlining his plans to 
reduce the already reduced power of 
the trade unions in the Labour Party 
pleased Tony Blair - and might have 
wrong footed David Cameron - by 
demanding a £5,000 cap on individual 
donations to political parties. Some 
of Miliband’s key proposals, apart 
from the end of automatic union 
affiliation, were also intended to 
be media pleasers. Eg, ‘codes of 
conduct’ for candidates in Labour 
selection contests; open primaries to 
be held for selection of the Labour 
candidate for the 2016 London mayor 
election and potentially other contests; 
consultation on the amount MPs can 
earn from ‘outside interests’ and rules 
to prevent ‘conflict of interest’, and 
a repeated call for all-party talks on 
capping donations to political parties. 
Resorting to hyperbole, Miliband 
claimed that changing the link with 
the unions would mean an end to 
“machine politics” and that what we 
saw in Falkirk was “part of the death 
throes of the old politics”. 

Afterwards, McCluskey told the 
BBC that there was “no civil war” 


within the Labour movement and that 
Miliband’s speech “did not mention 
anything” about losing the political 
levy from unions - which “would 
stay as it is”. Instead, he argued, 
the Labour leader wants to add a 
“second option”, letting individual 
union members become associate 
members of Labour - allowing them 
to show a stronger commitment to the 
party. Paul Kenny, however, grimly 
predicted that Labour would lose more 
than 500,000 GMB members currently 
affiliated to the party under Miliband’s 
new ‘opt-in’ system - decrying the 
“very disappointing” and “insulting” 
language used by some within the 
party when discussing the unions. 

The clash over Falkirk shows 
that the Labour Party remains a site 
of struggle. Therefore it would be 
foolish in the extreme to urge the 
trade unions to simply up and leave. 
Of course, that is exactly the position 
of Peter Taaffe and his Socialist Party 
in England and Wales. In response to 
Falkirk, SPEW declares that now is 
the “time to discuss the bold step of 
disaffiliation”, Falkirk demonstrating 
once again “the political 
transformation of Labour from a 
party based on workers, that had 
socialist aspirations, albeit with a pro¬ 
capitalist leadership, into a pro-big 
business party with similarities to the 
Democrats in the US”. 3 Apparently, 
Labour is “unreformable” and ever 
since its leadership “accepted the 
free market” and dropped clause four 
(which “envisaged nationalisation 
and socialism”), it ceased to be a site 
for class mobilisation and struggle. 

What is SPEW’s alternative for 
Unite and the unions in general? 
An “emergency executive council” 
should be called to discuss the crisis 
and pass a resolution for a “recall rules 
conference” which would remove the 
references to Labour Party affiliation, 
thereby “facilitating disaffiliation”. We 
further read that this conference should 
also “discuss political representation 
for the working class” - there should 
be meetings and conferences of trade 
unionists, from affiliated and non- 
affiliated unions, with the aim of 


“forming a new workers’ party” armed 
with a programme of fighting the cuts. 
In other words, unions should walk out 
of Labour and join the no-hope Trade 
Unionist and Socialist Coalition. 
Comrades, this is a pathetic, delusional 
fantasy - it will never happen. 

One more aspect of the ‘post- 
Falkirk’ politics that needs to be 
mentioned is the distinct possibility 
of red-baiting over the coming weeks 
and months. Not very difficult to work 
out how the story - and logic - will pan 
out. Red Ed is beholden to the trade 
unions and hence Red Len, and the 
latter is beholden to Red Andy - ie, 
Andrew Murray (no, not that one), 
Unite’s chief of staff and a member of 
the Morning Star's Communist Party 
of Britain. Shock, horror. 

In fact, there are signs of such a 
witch-hunt already. Never one to miss 
a reactionary trick, Andrew Rawnsley 
pontificated in The Observer about the 
“ideological agenda” of those firmly 
in favour of the link - pointing out that 
McCluskey “was a supporter of the 
Militant Tendency in the 1980s” and 
“his chief of staff is a member of the 
Communist Party” (July 7). Which is 
fine, Rawnsley generously remarked 
- if they want to present a different 
political choice to the country, then 
they are “perfectly entitled to support 
a party to the left of Labour or form 
one of their own”; they can even write 
a manifesto “detailing their vision of 
McCluskeyite socialism and see how 
many votes it attracts”. But what they 
are not entitled to do, he sternly lectured, 
is “use their funds to try to stuff the 
Labour parliamentary party with people 
obedient to a hard left agenda”. 

Undoubtedly, there will be plenty 
more crap like this to come • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www2.labour.org.uk/membership-rates- 
explained 

2. ‘Blairites manipulating Labour selection 
process’ and ‘Yes, Labour’s selection process has 
been abused, but not by the unions’ (The Guard¬ 
ian July 8). 

3. http://www.socialistparty.org.uk/arti- 
cles/17063/05-07-2013/unite-meets-roadblock- 
in-new-labour. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisa¬ 
tion it is everything. 

■ There exists no real 
Communist Party today. There 
are many so-called 'parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are con¬ 
fessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed 
'line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or 
face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate accord¬ 
ing to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongo¬ 
ing debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, mem¬ 
bers should have the right to 
speak openly and form tem¬ 
porary or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring to 
the fore the fundamental ques¬ 
tion - ending war is bound up 
with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internation¬ 
alists. Everywhere we strive for 
the closest unity and agreement 
of working class and progres¬ 
sive parties of all countries. We 
oppose every manifestation of 
national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold 
the principle, 'One state, one 
party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordi¬ 
nation. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class as 
a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to prac¬ 
tice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added 
to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, pollu¬ 
tion, exploitation and crisis. As 
a global system capitalism can 
only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most mili¬ 
tant methods objective cir¬ 
cumstances allow to achieve 
a federal republic of England, 
Scotland and Wales, a united, 
federal Ireland and a United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are cham¬ 
pions of the oppressed. 
Women’s oppression, combat¬ 
ing racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and eco¬ 
logical sustainability are just as 
much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality 
health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents 
victory in the battle for 
democracy. It is the rule of the 
working class. Socialism is 
either democratic or, as with 
Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns 
into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploita¬ 
tion, money, classes, states 
nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Communist University 2013 

A week of debate, controversy and comradeship 


Monday August 12 

2.00pm Fighting for a mass party 
Nick Wrack (Independent Socialist Network - 
personal capacity), Jack Conrad (CPGB) 
4.45pm The Middle East after the Iranian 
elections 

Moshe Machover (Israeli socialist), Yassamine 
Mather (Hopi) 

Tuesday August 13 

10.00am The new social media and the 
revolutionary claims made for them 
James Turley (CPGB) 

2.00pm Imperialism 
Mike Macnair (CPGB) 

4.45pm Will women lead the revolution? 
Yassamine Mather, Camilla Power (Radical 
Anthropology Group) 

Wednesday August 14 

10.00am Technology, the ‘productive forces’ and 

socialism 

Gabriel Levy 

2.00pm Class revolution versus people’s 
revolution: left debates since the 1790s 
Marc Mulholland 

4.45pm Capitalist crises and their causes 
Hillel Ticktin ( Critique ) 

Thursday August 15 

10.00am Why is the left so scared of science? 
Chris Knight (Radical Anthropology Group) 
2.00pm Political economy of the Gulf and the 
Muslim Brotherhood 
Adam Hanieh 

4.45pm Capitalism: terminal crisis or long-term 


decline? 

Hillel Ticktin ( Critique ) 

Friday August 16 

10.00am Why getting the Soviet Union right still 
matters 

Jack Conrad (CPGB) 

2.00pm The SWP crisis: causes and 
consequences 

Paris Thompson (International Socialist 
Network) 

4.45pm Lukacs, Korsch, et al: philosophers of 
Leninism or ultra-left? 

Mike Macnair (CPGB) 

Saturday August 17 

10.00am Marxism and ‘broad parties’ 

Ben Lewis (CPGB), Tim Nelson (International 
Socialist Network) 

2.00pm Socialism or barbarism 
Hillel Ticktin ( Critique ) 

4.45pm The singularity of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict 

Moshe Machover 

Sunday August 18 

10.00am The min-max programme from Marx 
to the present 
Ben Lewis 

1.30pm Revolution and counterrevolution in the 
politics of the everyday: what the anthropology 
of human nature tells us about the struggle for 
left unity 

Lionel Sims (Radical Anthropology Group) 
4.00pm Evaluation of school 
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ZMmiMt : 


Where, how much and 
what’s available 

Glenhurston Apartments, 30 Bromley 
Road, London SE6 2TP 
Five minutes walk from Catford rail station - 
trains leave London Bridge every 10-15 mins 

Full week, including accommodation in shared 
room: £170 (£110 unwaged, £200 solidarity) 
Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30) 
Final weekend, including one night’s 
accommodation: £35 (£20) 

Day: £10 (£5). Session: £5 (£3) 

Accommodation on-site available for the 
whole week - as is cheap, collectively 
prepared food. Apartments consist mainly of 
double and triple rooms. There is an indoor 
swimming pool and garden. 















For the sake 
of us all he 
should go 


Delta in dock again ... this time it’s comrade X 

Reject calls to no-platform SWP over handling of allegations of sexual misconduct, says Peter Manson 


T he ‘comrade Delta’ case just 
refuses to go away. 

The hurriedly convened July 
7 meeting of the Socialist Workers 
Party’s 50-strong national committee, 
as well as deciding to suspend four 
oppositionists, “also heard that the CC 
had acted to ensure that the disputes 
committee hold a swift and fair 
hearing of a current case”, the official 
report-back distributed by the central 
committee states. 1 

Of course, in true SWP style, there 
is no explanation as to exactly what 
case the disputes committee (DC) is 
supposed to be examining. If the SWP 
membership actually had to rely on 
the CC for its information, it would be 
completely in the dark. But, of course, it 
does not and it is not. Everyone knows 
that the CC is referring to a second 
complaint against former SWP top 
leader Delta. But I suppose the members 
should be grateful that the CC now feels 
obliged to give them even this minimal 
information rather than treating it as its 
own private property. 

And perhaps we should all be 
grateful that the SWP itself is now 
placing such information, however, 
inadequate, in the public domain. It 
has nowadays recognised that, in the 
age of the internet, it was a losing 
battle to treat all such questions as 
restricted information. Thanks to the 
Weekly Worker and sites like Socialist 
Unity , the leadership now feels obliged 
to publish the internal Party Notes on 
its website - for decades this weekly 
bulletin was ‘for members only’. 

Anyway, to return to the Delta case 
that the DC has now been forced to 
re-open, this time the complainant is a 
woman employed by the SWP, known 
as ‘comrade X’, who alleges sexual 
harassment against the former CC 
member. In fact comrade X spoke in the 
debate at the SWP’s annual conference 
in January on the DC’s handling of the 
other, more serious allegation - that 
Delta had raped ‘comrade W’. The DC, 
consisting of a majority of former or 
current CC members, had unanimously 
cleared Delta of this charge and the CC 
narrowly won approval from delegates 
for the DC’s handling of the case. It 
was this that sparked the continued 
open rebellion, forcing the leadership to 
convene a special conference in March 
Introducing the DC’s report in 
January, Candy Udwin said: “We 
would like to stress that we’ve only 
had one complaint against Delta. But 
after we concluded the hearing, a 
woman comrade, who we’ve called X, 
wanted to give a report to the disputes 
committee which she believed was 
relevant to the case. She confirmed 
to us that she didn’t want to make a 
formal complaint, and we explained 
that we’d concluded our case. But we 
agreed to meet with her and to consider 
what she had to say ... 

“She did subsequently contact us, 
and she said that she wanted to register 
that she was going to make a formal 
complaint, and that she didn’t want it 
dealt with until after this conference. 
We asked her to make clear what 
her complaint was, but we have not 
received that.” 2 

Speaking from the floor, comrade 
X herself stated: “I think it’s entirely 
disingenuous that leading members 
have denied that there is a second 


complaint. My evidence was 
effectively a second complaint, but 
because of the experience of the first 
case I’m unwilling to have it heard by 
the current disputes committee as a 
separate dispute.” 

The experience she was referring 
to concerns not just the fact that Delta 
was tried and acquitted by a ‘jury of 
his mates’, but several other alleged 
improprieties regarding, for example, 
the partial withholding of evidence 
from the complainant, the insensitive 
questioning of comrade X and so on. 
In my view, however, while there 
appears to be much justification in 
such allegations, the long and short of 
the matter is that the case should never 
even have come before the DC. Private 
bodies such as the SWP are in no 
position to establish the truth when the 
allegation is so serious, yet completely 
denied by the alleged perpetrator. 

The only way for comrade W to 
obtain redress was - as much as we 
would not usually advocate placing our 
disputes before the bourgeois courts - 
to lodge a formal complaint with the 
police. What is more, instead of trying 
to stand by their former leader, come 
what may, the CC should have leant 
on him, in the interests of the SWP, to 
resign from the organisation until such 
a time as he could prove his innocence. 
It is not a question of ‘guilty until 
proven innocent’, but when it is not 
just a matter of these two allegations 
- there are rumours of others too - 
the SWP image was without doubt 
becoming more and more sullied. 

Sexism? 

According to the Revolutionary 
Socialism opposition. “The appalling 
handling of the second complaint ... 
further demonstrate^] the complete 
failure of the party leadership to put our 
politics on women’s oppression into 
practice. The leadership’s first reaction 
was to deny that a second woman had 
come forward. Then they turned to 
delaying tactics, stringing the complaint 
out for over four months with a series 
of contradictory excuses. The disputes 
committee twice refused to hear the 
case. Under pressure they have now 
offered a hearing, subject to certain 



Justice needs to be done 


conditions, and are presenting this as an 
adequate resolution to the whole issue.” 3 

But the CC now says that it 
will make every effort “to form an 
acceptable panel. There will be no CC 
representation on the panel that hears 
the case. We want a fair approach to any 
such complaints, and an elected review 
body will soon report on suggested 
improvements to the process. These 
will be discussed throughout the 
party.” There had been rumours that 
the case was to be delayed until next 
year, but that would hardly match the 
promise in the NC report of “a swift 
and fair hearing”. 

Whatever the truth of such claims, 
we do not go along with the allegations 
not just of “the complete failure of the 
party leadership to put our politics on 
women’s oppression into practice”, 
but of outright, widespread and 
institutionalised sexism within the 
S WR The CC has dealt with this matter 
as it deals with all such questions - 
bureaucratically, clandestinely. The 
problem is not sexism, but the absence 
of democracy. It is this that produces 
unacceptable power relationships 
between, say, a CC member and a full¬ 
time worker. The latter are not elected, 
but appointed by the leadership, and 
expected not only to implement all CC 
decisions, but to publicly affirm their 
approval of them. Their limited rights 
as SWP members are negated by their 
role as employees. 


Nor do we concur with the 
ludicrous calls to no-platform the 
SWP because of its alleged sexism. 
The SWP opposition is clearly gaining 
moral ground, while an increasingly 
desperate CC is clinging hopelessly 
to its worthless version of democratic 
(in reality bureaucratic) centralism - 
the ban on permanent factions and any 
form of opposition, public or internal, 
outside the three-month pre-conference 
period. In these circumstances all 
those who believe in the need for a 
single, united Marxist party must do 
all in their power to aid the rebellion 
in the name of democracy. Far from 
boycotting SWP events, we should 
attempt to participate in them in order 
to do what we can to strengthen that 
rebellion. 

Marxism is being held partially 
within the University of London Union 
in Malet Street, SW1. Somewhat late in 
the day (the SWP’s plans for Marxism 
have been published for months), ULU 
has issued a statement which strongly 
implies that the event should have been 
denied permission to meet on student 
union property. 

The ULU statement, issued on 
July 9, declares: “The SWP booked 
its rooms at full commercial rate 
(around £17,000) through the ULU 
conferencing department, over which 
we have no direct oversight. We are 
now putting in place measures to 
ensure that democratically elected 
officers have powers over ULU 
conference bookings in future.” 4 

The ULU president, Michael 
Chessum, is a co-thinker of the social- 
imperialist Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, while his vice-president, Dan 
Cooper, is an AWL member. It is most 
certainly AWL style to merely hint at 
what it thinks ought to have happened 
rather than openly stating that the 
SWP should have been banned from 
the student union. It really comes to 
something when it is not sections of 
the ruling class, but elements within 
the so-called ‘Marxist left’, that are 
making plain their desire to implement 
bans and proscriptions against working 
class groups. 

And the reason for wanting 
“powers” to stop such bookings? 


“Given the actions of the SWP in the 
past year, we feel that it is necessary 
to make our position clear that as 
elected officers - like many others 
in the student movement - [we] see 
the SWP’s handling of recent rape 
allegations against a senior member 
as a despicable act of denial, nepotism 
and sexism.” 

It continues: “During the recent 
dispute, the SWP leadership has 
responded to criticism on an issue of 
women’s rights by calling its critics 
‘feminists’, as if that was something 
bad.” It also comes to something when 
so-called Marxists appear to believe 
that feminism is a totally progressive 
rather than a cross-class ideology. The 
working class movement for women’s 
emancipation and various feminist 
groups and currents will doubtless 
cooperate over all manner of issues, but 
there is a different world view when it 
comes to many fundamental questions. 

Having, it seems, been unable to 
stop Marxism from being held on 
its property, ULU now, somewhat 
contradictorily, wants its members to 
attend the event: “We recognise that not 
everyone in the SWP agrees with the 
behaviour of its leadership. However, 
given that the SWP is an organisation 
in which there is little scope for 
organised internal dissent, allowing 
the event to continue with no public 
intervention would be tantamount to 
complicity in the situation ... We think 
that student activists should actively 
confront the SWP over these issues at 
Marxism 2013.” 

At least we can agree on that 
conclusion - although I suspect Weekly 
Worker readers will be putting forward 
a rather different viewpoint from that 
of the AWL# 

peter.manson@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. www.swp.org.uk/press/report-national- 
committee. 

2. Unofficial transcript of the session: www.cpgb. 
org.uk/home/weekly-worker/online-only/report- 
of-swps-disputes-committee-and-conference- 
debate. 

3. http://revolutionarysocialism.tumblr.com/ 
post/54901525674/statement-on-the-swp-crisis. 

4. www.ulu.co.uk/news/index. 
php?page=article&news_id=376413. 
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